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If  I  might  give  a  $hori  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hie  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  precipice 
of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarUr.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  of  great  men,  theg 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Fob. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


The  Queen’s  Speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  on 
Tuesday  contained  a  surprise  after  all,  for  it  disclosed 
what  has  not  been  generally  known  hitherto,  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  long  been  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
of  introducing  additional  humanity  and  enlightenment 
into  our  policy  with  respect  to  fugitive  slaves.  Mr. 
Disraeli  does  himself  injustice  by  his  choice  of  occasions 
for  declaring  the  hidden  feelings  of  his  breast.  He 
never  told  us  how  warmly  he  was  interested  in  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  life  at  sea,  and  how  long  it  had  been  the 
dream  of  his  life  to  pass  a  Merchant  Shipping  Bill,  till 
his  apparent  callousness  had  driven  Mr.  Plimsoll  mad, 
and  Mr.  Plimsoll’s  madness  had  raised  indignation 
meetings  all  over  the  country.  And  now  he  has  allowed 
us  all  to  become  frantic  about  fugitive  slaves  before 
making  known  how  thoroughly  his  heart  goes  with  the 
pulse  of  the  country.  The  truth  probably  is,  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  is  so  averse  to  display  that  nothing  short 
of  an  indignation  meeting  can  force  from  him  the 
secrets  of  his  most  profoundly  cherished  sentiments,  if 
uncharitable  people  would  only  believe  it.  Apart  from 
the  two  paragraphs  about  slaves,  the  second  of  which 
reminds  one  of  the  little  boy  whom  the  policeman  arrests 
in  a  mob  after  a  lofty  declaration  of  his  duties  as  a 
guardian  of  public  order,  the  rest  of  the  Queen’s  Speech 
has  been  substantially  anticipated.  The  only  other 
novelty  is  in  the  treatment  of  domestic  legislation,  in 
which  there  is  a  touch  which  may  be  called  Disraelian. 
Last  Session  Mr.  Disraeli  introduced  more  measures  than 
he  had  time  to  pass  ;  this  Session  he  announces  only 
seven,  three  of  which  have  already  been  read  a  first  time, 
and  holds  out  an  indefinite  promise  of  as  many  more  as 
there  may  be  time  for.  The  advantage  of  this  plan  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  debate  on  Tueslay.  Lord  Hartington 
attacked  the  Government  for  proposing  no  legislation  re¬ 
garding  the  Pollution  of  Rivers,  whereupon  Mr.  Disraeli 
at  once  declared  that  the  Pollution  of  Rivers  was  one  of 
the  subjects  on  which  they  did  propose  to  legislate,  al¬ 
though  he  had  not  mentioned  it  in  the  Queen’s  Speech. 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  intentions  are  as  invulnerable  as  the  “  in- 
trenchant  air.” 


what  disappointing.  On  one  point  ho  showed  that  his 
information  was  imperfect,  for,  if  such  authorities  as  Sir 
Travers  Twiss  are  to  be  trusted,  the  people  in  the 
country,  at  whose  ignorance  of  international  law  Lord 
Hartington  let  fall  a  passing  gibe,  arc  as  sound  in  their 
law  aa  they  are  in  their  sentiment.  A  livelier  debate 
may  be  expected  on  Monday,  when  the  Government 
will  make  a  statement  with  regard  to  the  Suez  Canal 
Purchase.  On  Tuesday  week  Mr.  Whitbread  will  ask 
the  House  to  pass  a  resolution  that  a  slave  once  admitted 
on  board  a  British  ship-of-war  should  be  treated  as  a 
freeman  and  not  given  up  to  his  masters,  and  will  move 
an  address  to  the  Queen  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  Cir¬ 
culars,  Instructions,  or  Orders  at  variance  with  this 
resolution.  Another  stirring  subject  may  be  expected 
so©ti.  Mr.  Goscheh  put  a  question  on  Tuesday  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  loss  of  the  Vantjuardy  on  which  subject 
papers  have  been  laid  before  the  House  in  the  shape  of 
a  huge  swag-bellied  blue-book,  with  an  appendix  of 
diagrams  as  big  as  a  general  atlas,  which  it  would  take 
a  week  to  master.  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  proposed  to  make 
his  statement  along  with  the  Nav^y  Estimates,  but  he 
has  now  consented  to  fix  an  earlier  day. 


The  debate  on  the  Address  in  answer  to  the  Queen’s 
Speech  was  rather  tamer  than  most  persons  expected  ; 
and  those  who  were  looking  forward  to  some  little  relief 
from  the  “infinite  boredom”  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  Parlia¬ 
ment  can  only  hope  that  the  Opposition  have  been 
reserving  their  fire.  Lord  Hartington  took  up  the 
general  position  of  not  having  an  adequate  amount  of 
information  for  the  complete  discussion  of  anything, 
which  was  no  doubt  true  and  statesmanlike  but  some¬ 


The  Government,  with  its  command  of  the  time  of  the 
House,  can  afford  to  suspend  the  announcement  of  its 
measures ;  not  so  private  members.  There  has  been 
quite  a  scramble  for  nights,  and  more  than  eighty 
notices  have  already  been  placed  on  the  notice-book. 
The  Irish  members  seem  to  have  been  contriving  a  prac¬ 
tical  argument  for  Home  Rule  by  asking  leave  to  intro¬ 
duce  Bills  on  all  sorts  of  subjects  about  which  only  Irish¬ 
men  can  bo  expected  to  know  enough  to  form  an  opinion. 
Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  seems  to  have  been  unfortunate  in 
balloting  for  a  night  for  his  Burials  Bill,  and  has  given 
notice  instead  that  he  will  move  a  resolution  on  March  8 
affirming  the  principle  of  his  measure.  Mr.  Dixon  has 
again  brought  in  his  Bill  for  securing  school  attendance 
by  compulsion.  Neither  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  nor  Mr. 
J.  W.  Barclay  have  repeated  this  Session  their 
proposals  for  the  reform  of  the  Game  Laws ;  but 
Mr.  McLagan  has  brought  in  his  Bill,  and  the 
debate  will  be  taken  upon  that.  Mr.  Norwood  pro¬ 
poses  again  “  to  enable  Barristers- at-law  and  Advocates 
to  recover  their  fees,  and  to  render  them  liable  at  law 
to  persons  employing  them.”  Sir  J.  Lubbock  has 
brought  in  his  Bill  for  the  preservation  of  ancient 
monuments,  the  second  reading  of  which  he  carried  last 
Session  against  the  Government — the  only  occasion  on 
which  they  have  sustained  a  defeat  in  the  House.  Mr. 
Forsyth’s  Bill  for  the  removal  of  the  electoral  disabili¬ 
ties  of  women  is  also  renewed,  and  the  friends  of  the^ 
movement  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  this 
year  considerably  reduce  the  minority.  Altogether, 
there  is  every  promise  of  a  busy,  if  not  a  very  legisla¬ 
tive,  Session. 
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The  •rrangementfi  for  the  Exeter  Hall  mcetii^  on 
Monday,  to  protest  against  the  Slave  Circular,  are  com¬ 
pleted.  Resolutions  will  be  submitted  approving  of  the 
motion  of  which  Mr.  Whitbread  has  given  notice  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  condemning  the  proposal  of  the 
Government  to  issue  a  Royal  Commission  as  unnecessary 
and  an  evasion  of  their  Ministerial  responsibilities. 


One  grave  difficulty  affecting  our  relations  wiUi 
foreign  States  has  been  removed  from  the  path  of  the 
(Jovemment.  Sir  John  Lubbock  put  a  question  on 
Thursday  as  to  what  steps  Had  been  taken  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  continuance  of  Don  Carlos  Gutierrez  as  the 
representative  of  Honduras  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Bourke  was  able  to  reply  that  this  eminent  diplomatist, 
“  in  consequence  of  unofficial  communications  which 
had  been  addressed  to  him,  had  resigned  his  position  as 
the  representative  of  Honduras  in  this  country.’*  The 
Government  must  be  pleased  to  have  one  foreign  diffi¬ 
culty  thus  smoothly  taken  off  their  hands,  though  we 
cannot  doubt  that  they  would  have  behaved  with  their 
usual  spirit  if  Don  Carlos  had  proved  obstinate. 

The' reform  of  the  local  government  of  London  is  at 
once  a  pressing  and  a  thorny  subject — a  very  awkward 
combination  ;  and  it  could  not  have  fallen  into  stronger 
hands  than  Mr.  Lowe’s,  who  raised  his  war-whoop 
with  admirable  spirit  at  the  Fishmongers’  banquet  on 
Thursday,  in  the  very  den  of  the  lion.  Mr.  Lowe,  after 
some  compliments  to  the  Corporation,  no  less  just  than 
judicious  under  the  circumstances,  stated  his  grievance 
as  follows : — “  I  have  the  good — or  mther  evil — fortune 
to  live  in  a  very  large  town  or  aggregation  of  houses, 
or  whatever  it  may  be  called.  There  is  near  to  me  a 
splendid  corporation — the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London — rich  in  historical  memorials,  and  proud  of  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  it  has  discharged  its  duties. 
Now,  that  which  is  granted  to  the  citizens  of  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow,  and  even  a  number  of  small 
towns,  is  denied  to  mo,  because  I  have  the  misfortune 
to  live  in  the  great  metropolis  of  this  country,  and  out 
of  the  limits  of  the  City  of  London.  I  have  the  mis¬ 
fortune,  gentlemen,  to  be  governed  by  a  vestry ;  and, 
not  being  of  an  oligarchical  turn  of  mind,  I  can¬ 
not  say  that  they  are  worse  than  other  bodies,  but 
perhaps  they  discharge  their  duties  better  than  most 
people  expect.  Still,  what  I  w'ant  is  to  be  governed  by 
a  municipality,  so  as  to  have  all  its  advantages.”  It  is 
indeed  “  a  hard  case,”  as  Mr.  Lowe  said,  and  all  outside 
the  sacred,  limits  will  join  him  in  wishing  success  to 
the  motion  for  amending  it. 


The  Porte  has  promptly  accepted  Count  Andrassy’s 
Note,  and  Austria  is  now  taking  steps  to  keep  a  strict 
watch  on  the  Roman  frontier  so  as  to  cut  off  the  supplies 
of  the  insurgents.  This  will  have  an  immediate  effect 
in  disposing  them  to  lay  down  their  arms.  It  has 
always  been  alleged  that  the  insurrection  could  not  have 
continued  for  a  month  without  the  connivance  of  Austria. 
It  next  remains  to  be  seen  what  security  the  Powers 
propose  to  take  that  the  reforms  promised  by  the  Porte 
will  be  really  carried  out  in  the  insurgent  districts.  It 
is  stated  also  that  the  Turkish  Government  wished  to 
make  war  on  Montenegro,  whicn  will  now  constitute 
the  only  external  support  of  the  insurrection,  but  this 
the  Powere  would  not  permit.  Montenegro,  however, 
has  been  cautioned  not  to  lend  assistance  to  the  in¬ 
surgents. 


The  preparations  for  the  decisive  Electoral  struggle  in 
France,  which  will  take  place  on  Sunday  week,  have 
monopolised  public  attention  since  the  beginning  of  the 
month  ;  bnt  the  mot  d'ordre  on  the  Republican  side  being 
“  moderation  ’’  and  that  on  the  side  of  the  Ministry  being 
“repression,”  there  has  not  been  much  to  observe.  The 
victory  of  the  Republicans  is  assured,  but  the  danger 
that  a  strong  minority  of  Bonapartists  may  bo  returned 
is  by  no  means  insignificant.  M.  Buffet,  whose 
disastrous  defeat  in  the  whole  policy  leading  up  to  and 
carrying  through  the  Senatorial  Elections  is  now  con¬ 
fessed  even  by  his  own  organs,  has  thrown  all  his 
powers  into  a  Pro-Bonapartist  campaign.  The  Im¬ 
perialist  candidates,  M.  Rouher,  M.  ^^oul  Duval, 
Baron  Haussmann,  and  others,  are  allowed  to  attack 
the  settled  institutions  of  the  country  as  fiercely 
as  they  please.  But  M.  Louis  Renault,  the  able  and 
energetic  Prefect  of  Police,  has  been  -summarily  dis¬ 
missed  because  he  dared  to  come  forwaixl  as  a  Republi¬ 
can  candidate  at  Corbeil,  to  express  his  devotion  to  the 
Constitution  as  well  as  to  the  Marshal- President,  and  to 
declare  his  hostility  to  an  Imperialist  restoitition.  M. 
Renault’s  dismissal  gives  him  a  claim  to  a  place  in  the 
Centre-Gauche  Cabinet,  which  will  be  formed  as  soon  as 
M.  Buffet,  on  being  informed  of  the  results  of  the  elec¬ 
tions  on  February  20,  tenders  his  resignation,  which 
will  now  be  accepted,  to  Marshal  MacMahon. 


The  Government  liave  lost  no  time  in  making  a 
beginning  with  their  domestic  legislation.  Three  Bills 
were  introduced  on  Thursday — one  by  Sir  S.  Northcote, 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  Marine  Insurance  ;  another 
by  Sir  C.  Adderley,  on  the  lines  of  the  temporary 
Unseaworthy  Ships  measure  passed  at  the  end  of  last 
Session  ;  and  a  third  by  ISIr.  Cross,  for  facilitating  and 
regulating  the  improvement  of  Commons,  and  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Inclosure  Acts.  By  far  the  most 
novel  and  important  point  in  Sir  S.  Northcote’s  Maritime 
Contracts  Bill  is  a  clause  designed  to  prevent  the 
insurance  of  ships  for  more  tlian  their  value,  which,  if 
it  effects  the  object  it  has  in  view — and  there  has  not 
yet  been  time  enough  to  discover  whether  it  can  bo 
evaded— is  the  most  valuable  security  that  could  be 
contrived  for  the  protection  of  seamen’s  lives.  Sir 
Stafford  seems  to  have  shown  his  usual  soundness  of 
judgment  in  framing  this  clause.  His  plan  amounts 
virtually  to  the  abolition  of  what  are  known  as 
“  valued  policies.”  Such  policies  may  still  be  effected, 
but  if  in  any  action  on  a  contract  of  insurance  the  Court 
sees  reason  to  believe  that  a  ship  has  been  insured  in 
excess  of  the  real  value  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  in¬ 
surance,  it  may  institute  an  inquiry,  and  the  insured  is 
not  to  bo  entitled  to  recover  more  than  the  value  as 
ascertained  by  the  referees.  In  the  short  debate  that 


The  intolerant  violence  of  the  Democratic  partj^  in  the 
Colony  of  Victoria  is,  we  regret  to  say,  bringing  the 
working  of  representative  institutions  there  into  peril. 
Telegraphic  intelligence  has  arrived  from  Melbourne 
that  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  having 
proposed  a  resolution  calling  on  the  Government  to  dis¬ 
solve,  and  having  been  defeated,  have  abused  the  forms 
of  Parliamentary  government,  and  have  stopped  the 
supplies.  This  action  on  the  part  of  a  minority  is  alto¬ 
gether  unjustifiable,  and  it  is  the  more  inconvenient 
because  nine  months  already  have  elapsed  since  the 
meeting  of  the  Assembly,  three  Budgets  have  been  pre¬ 
sented,  and  no  proposals  for  raising  money  have 
been  adopted.  The  Ministry  of  Mr.  Kerfoi^  and 
the  ^linistry  of  Mr.  Bcriy  w’ero  both  overthrown 
on  their  Budget  schemes,  and  to  both  Ministers 
a  dissolution  was  refused.  If  Sir  James  McCul¬ 
loch,  who  subsequently  sueceeded  in  forming  a  coali¬ 
tion  Ministry,  had  been  also  left  in  a  minority  on  his 
Budget,  and  had  been  refused  a  dissolution  by  Sir  George 
Bowen,  the  resort  to  such  an  extreme  measure  as  the 
stoppage  of  the  supplies  might  have  been  justified.  But 
Sir  James  McCulloch’s  Budget  was  carried  in  principle 
by  a  considerable  majority  just  before  Christmas,  and 
the  employment  of  the  machinery  of  mere  obstruction 
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against  a  Minister  with  a  workinj 
ig  certain  in  the  long  rnn  to 
liberty. 


ajority  behind  him 
injurious  to  party 


Washington’s  is  not  one  of  the  names  that  need  to  be 
kept  in  remembrance  by  being  fixed  on  the  comer  of 
a  street,  and  it  is  painful  to  suppose  that  the  choice 
of  his  name  for  such  a  purpose  would  bo  gratefully 
received  by^the  Americans  as  a  symbol  of  our  goodwill. 


The  sudden  return  of  Cardinal  Prince  Hohenlohe  to 
Rome,  where  he  formerly  represented  the  German 
Empire  at  the  Vatican,  continues  occupying  the  public 
mind.  It  was  said  that  negotiations  were  to  be  renewed 
for  establishing  a  modus  vivendi  with  the  Holy  See. 
Prince  Bismarck  is,  however,  reported  to  have  declared 
to  a  leading  politician  that  “  he  had  not  given  any  such 
instructions.”  Some  were  inclined,  therefore,  to  assume 
that  the  Emperor  William  had  allowed  himself  to  be 
influenced  by  the.  circle  of  ladies  who  are  known  to  be 
favourable  to  a  compromise  with  the  Roman  Church. 
But  it  is  objected  to  that  view  that  a  compromise  could 
not  be  effected  without  •  the  sanction  of  the  German 
Parliament ;  and  that  body  is  distinctly  committed  to 
quite  a  different  policy.  About  a  year  or  two 
ago,  the  deputies  of  the  people  were  in  favour 
of  abolishing  entirely  the  diplomatic  representation 
of  Germany  near  the  person  of  the  Pope ;  a  double 
embassy' at  Rome  being,  in  their  opinion,  an  infringe¬ 
ment  upon  the  full  sovereignty  of  the  Itelian  nation. 
Prince  Bismarck,  nevertheless,  succeeded  in  persuading 
them  to  provisionally  maintain  this  antiquated  diplomatic 
post,  though  as  a  mere  sinecure ;  relations  with  the  Pon- 
tiflT  l^ing,  however,  practically  broken  off.  The*erplana- 
tion  of  the  return  of  Prince  Hohenlohe — who  is  a  Car¬ 
dinal  as  well  as  the  Pope’s  “  Grand  Almoner  ” — now  is, 
that,  in  view  of  the%expected  demise  of  Pins  IX.,  the 
German  Government  consider  it  desirable  to  have  one 
of  their  own  in  the  conclave  which  is  to  elect  the  now 
head  of  the  Church.  This  explanation  has  a  good  deal 
of  probability  about  it. 


They  could  only  take  it  as  a  mild  pun  intended  to  bring 
the  new  nomenclature  into  “  harmony  ”  with  Charing 
Cross,  a  pun  of  which  we  are  sure  no  “  Scotus  ”  could  be 


Lross,  a  pun  of  which  we  are  sure  no  “  Scotus  ”  could  be 
guilty.  The  name  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Works, 
”  Queen  Eleanor  Street,”  is  much  more  appropriate, 
because  it  gives  the  London  topographer  an  opportunity 
of  preserving  a  very  amusing  legend,  the  subject  of  one 
of^  George  Peele’s  plays.  Eleanor  was  the  Queen  of 
,  “a  stately  Spanish  dame,”  as  the 
says;  and — 


Edward  Longshanks, 
old  ballad 

She  WHS  the  first  that  did  invent 
In  coaclies  brave  to  ride ; 

She  was  the  first  that  brought  tliis  land 
To  deadly  sin  of  pride. 

The  name  of  the  lady  who  showed  so  disastrous  an  ori¬ 
ginality  should  certainly  bo  kept  alive  as  a  warning.  She 
appears  as  a  very  charming  person  in  Peele’s  play,  but  of 
a  very  proud,  jealous,  and  cruel  temper.  One  of  her  freaks 
was  to  bind  the  Lady  Mayoress  in  a  chair,  and  pat 
two  “aspicks  ”  to  her  breast,  “bidding  the  sweet  babes 
suck.”  It  was  this  crime  that  brought  her  name  into 
connection  with  Charing  Cross.  She  was  overtaken 
there  one  day  by  a  terrible  storm,  and  her  husband  said 
to  her  that  it  was  a  judgment  for  her  cruelty  to  the 
Mayoress.  She  denied  the  charge  vehemently,  and  wished 
that  if  ever  she  had  done  such  a  thing  the  ground 
might  open  and  swallow  her  up.  She  was  taken  at  her 
word,  and  “  sunk  into  the  ground  alive,”  and  though 
she  rose  again  at  Queenhithe  she  did  not  long"  survive 
her  strange  underground  journey.  The  Board  of  Works 
have  acted  with  unusual  judgment  in  trying  to  preserve 
this  legend. 


It  is  a  good  many  years  now 


since  Sydney  Smith 
endeavoured,  by  force  of  grim  joking  based  upon  sound 
reasoning,  to  put  an  end  to  the  barbarism  of  “  locking-in 
on  railways.”  But  a  barbarism  in  England  has  a 
vitality  that  is  very  nearly  invulnerable.  People  will  go 
on  for  another  half  century  yet  running  the  peril  of 

‘  ‘  \  m,  or  roasted  as  at 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Polish  |  Abergele — trapped  like  mice  in  a  cage,  because  it  pleases 

offieials  to  think  that  it  is  more  convenient  to  them  that 
people  should  be  so  trapped.  And  so  with  regard  to 


ambassador.  Langiewicz  is  stated  to  be  exerting  him¬ 
self  for  the  introduction  of  extensive  reforms,  such  as 
the  Minister  of  Justice,  Midhad  Pasha,  endeavoured  to 

carry  out  in  December  last.  Midhad  Pasha,  however,  |  being  smashed  as  at  Abbot’s  Ripto: 
was  suddenly  overthrown.  . 

ex-Dictator,  it  is  not  desirable  at  present  to  injure  the 
integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  as  this  would  be  only 
playing  into  the  hands  of  Russia,  against  which 
Turkey  might  one  day  be  used  as  an  ally  for  the 
restoration  of  Poland.  It  may  be  noted  here,  from 
our  own  knowledge,  that' when  General  Langiewicz  first 
went  to  the  East,  he  too  was  imbued  with  the  idea  of 
establishing  a  number  of  nationalities  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  But  after  having  studied  the 
question  on  the  spot,  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  which 
he  openly  avowed  in  London,  that  this  was  impracticable 


Little  as  England  gets  in  return  for  the  fourteen  and 
a-half  millionis  spent  annually  on  the  Horae  forces,  India 
appears  in  ev^en  worse  case.  According  to  a  Return  just 
issued  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Holms,  the  total  cost  of 
military  establislimonts  in  the  three  Presidencies  during 
the  financial  year  1875-76  is  estimated  at  14,776,006Z. 
This  does  not,  however,  include  any  charge  for  barracks, 
roads,  or  military  works,  which  together  averaged  in 
previous  years  something  over  1,000,000/.  per  annum. 
When  the  expenditure  under  this  head  comes  to 
be  added,  the  total  cost  will  not  fall  far  short  of 
16,000,0007.  In  return  for  this  vast  sum,  India 
obtains  no  more  than  190,087  officers  and  soldiers,  of 
whom  65,162  are  Europeans,  and. 124,925  Natives.  The 
average  cost  per  head  is  therefore  about  847, — a  very 


We  quite  agree  with  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  as  to  the 
absurdity  of  the  proposal  made  W  “  Scotus  ”  in  the 
Times,  to  call  the  new  street  from  Charing  Cross  to  the 
Thames  Embankment  by  the  name  of  “Washington.” 
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establishment  on  a  more  economical  footing.  If  he  then 
turns  his  attention  to  the  Indian  service,  he  will  pro¬ 
bably  find  that  the  Staff  Corps  system  mainly  contri¬ 
butes  to  inflate  the  estimates,  by  setting  officers  of  ^  high 
rank  and  pa^  to  do  work  that  might  be  more  suitably 
and  economically  discharged  by  subalterns. 

The  National  Sunday  League,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
addressed  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  subject  of  his  letter  to 
the  “  Lord’s  Day  Rest  Association,”  and  received  a 
reply  on  a  post-card,  evading  their  question.  This  the 
League  did  not  consider  courteous,  but  Mr.  Thomas 
Pillans,  the  Secretary  of  the  Sunday  Society — which 
has  been  established  solely  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
tho  opening  of  museums,  art  galleries,  libraries, 
aquariums,  and  gardens,  on  Sundays,  as  a  counter¬ 
active  of  innocent  recreation  and  intelligent  enjoyment 
to  the  idleness  and  baneful  indulgences  in  which  Sunday 
is  too  often  spent,  and  which  numbers  among  its  sup¬ 
porters  such  names  as  Mr.  James  Heywood,  Professor 
Bain,  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke,  Dr.  Drysdale,  Mr.  F.  J.  Furni- 
vall,  Mr.  Charles  Reade,  Mr.  Roebuck,  Dr.  Humphrey 
Sandwith,  Miss  Helen  Taylor,  and  others,  representatives 
of  very  various  schools  of  thought — writes  to  us  to  say 
that  he  has  addressed  two  letters  from  the  Society  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  Sunday  question,  and  has  received 
no  reply  at  all,  not  even  a  post-card.  We  do  not  think 
the  Sunday  Society  had  any  particular  call  to  address 
Mr.  Gladstone  at  all,  his  views  on  the  subject  being  but 
too  well  known  ;  still,  if  ho  wrote  on  the  subject  to  the 
Fiord’s  Day  Rest  Association,  ho  might  have  had  the 
civility  to  answer  tjie  communications  of  other  societies' 
more  in  harmony  with  the  general  principles  of  his 
party.  Mr.  Disraeli  does  not  commit  such  blunders,  and 
Mr.  Pillans  has  some  reason  to  say  that  our  Liberal 
leaders  might  combine  a  little  more  sweetness  with  their 
light.  It  would  be  harsh  to  grudge  Mr.  Gladstone  the 
relaxation  which  tho  Ouardiau  states  on  authority  that 
he  is  socking  in  the  compilation  of  a  ‘  Thesauros 
Hoincrikos’ — which  it  is  to  be  hoped  in  tho  interests 
of  criticism  ho  will  not  publish,  to  perplex  weak  minds 
with  tho  crude  amateur  scholarship  of  a  Prime  Minister — 
hut  he  might  with  advantage  to  his  party  imitate  a 
little  of  that  gracefulness  with  which  Mr.  Disraeli  pro¬ 
tests  that  his  time  belongs  to  the  public. 


liust  week  tho  World  was  Demosthenic  in  its  denunci- 
.itions  of  some  hook  or  pamphlet  which,  it  seems, 
attacks  certain  Taembers  of  the  royal  family,  “  a  black¬ 
guard  book  recently  hawked  about  the  streets.”  This 
week  it  attacks  the  VaUij  News  for  having  (inadvertently, 
a.s  it  seems)  inserted  an  advertisement  of  the  book. 
All  this  is  but  natural  when  we  consider  the  number  of 
hungry  columns  that  have  to  be  filled  with  abuse  of 
something  or  some  one.  Yet  the  World  should  be  more 
consistent.  Without  having  read  the  book  or  pamphlet 
in  question — without  even  knowing  its  name — we  will 
almost  undertake  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  so 
disloyal  and  disgraceful  as  tho  attack  upon  the  Queen 
in  the  World  of  last  week. 


THE  QUEEN’S  SPEECH  ON  FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS. 

Tho  Session  which  opened  on  Tuesday  is,  wo  have 
been  plainly  told,  to  l>e  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  that 
“  spirited  foreign  policy  ”  which  was  according  to  many 
critics  to  be  the  note  of  Conservative  government,  but 
of  which  for  a  year  and  a-half  no  trace  was  seen  in  the 
action  of  Mr.  Disraeli  and  his  colleagues.  A  chapter  of 
accidents  precipitated  Fjord  Derby’s  plunge  into  troubled 
waters,  which  by  natural  disposition  he  is,  of  all  men, 
tho  least  inclined  to  battle  with.  But  as  fate  has 
forced  tho  Foreign  Secretary  into  enterprises  more 
suited  to  tho  Oriental  imagination  of  the  Premier  he 
must  face  tho  novel  situation  as  l)cst  he  may.  The 
opening  paragniphs  of  the  Queen’s  Speech  indicate  the 


points  upon  which  Lord  Derby  must  be  ready  with  ex¬ 
planations  and  defences,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  array  of  topicsisalarming.  The  “Eastern  Question,” 
both  in  its  familiar  form  and  in  the  new  develop¬ 
ment,  whatever  that  may  prove  to  be,  which  has 
been  given  to  it  by  the  Egyptian  purchase,  sounds 
the  first  and  the  loudest  note  of  challenge.  But  after 
this  come  the  still  unsettled  controversies  with  China 
and  Burmah,  which  may  possibly  reassume  a  threatening 
aspect,  and  which  at  any  rate  will  demand  cautious 
historical  treatment.  Bordering  upon  the  proper  domain 
of  the  Foreign  Office  are  the  affairs  of  India  and  of  the 
Colonies.  The  former  are  for  tho  present  tranquil,  and 
the  Government  wdl  probably  be  permitted  to  decorate 
English  royalty  with  any  titles  they  may  choose  to 
borrow  from  the  rich  heraldry  of  the  East.  But  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  colonial  affairs  will  be  second  only  in  import¬ 
ance  to  those  for  which  Lord  Derby  must  be  prepared. 
Lord  Carnarvon  will  have  to  explain  and  justify  the 
succession  of  blunders  through  which  this  country, 
without  knowing  it  or  having  the  opportunity  of  reced¬ 
ing,  has  been  enticed  into  the  annexation  of  Perak,  and 
has  been  driven  into  an  unavoidable,  but  not  the  less 
deplorable,  war  with  the  Malays.  He  will  also  have 
to  recount  the  vicissitudes  of  his  negotiations  with  the 
Colonies  and  States  of  South  Africa,  to  clear  away  the 
obscurity  that  rests  upon  Mr.  Froude’s  mission  and  his 
conduct  of  it,  and  to  prove  that  the  cause  of  confedera¬ 
tion  has  not  been  compromised  by  recklessness  where 
caution  was  especially  needed. 

The  Queen  was  made,  by  the  authors  of  the  Speech, 
to  assert  that  the  Porte  had  been  “  unable  to  repress  ” 
the  Bosnian  insurrection,  and  that  consequently  the 
situation  of  Turkey  “  excited  the  attention  and  interest  ” 
of  the  great  Powers.  In  these  circumstances.  Her 
Majesty  continued,  “  I  have  considered  it  my  duty  not 
to  stand  aloof  from  the  efforts  now  being  made  by  allied 
and  friendly  Governments  to  bring  about  a  pacification 
of  the  disturbed  districts,  and  I  have  accordingly,  while 
respecting  the  independence  of  the  Porte,  joined  in  urging 
on  the  Sultan  the  expediency  of  adopting  such  measures  of 
administrative  reform  as  may  remove  all  reasonable  cause 
of  discontent  on  the  part  of  his  Christian  subjects.”  This 
representation  does  not  apparently  describe  the  facts  as 
they  actually  happened.  It  does  not  bring  forward 
the  truth,  which  must  nevertheless  be  told,  that  the 
whole  scheme  of  intervention  and  advice,  ^  with  its 
machinery  of  enforcement  already  foreshadowed,  bad 
been  concocted  by  the  Governments  of  the  Three  Impe¬ 
rial  Powers  without  the  consent  or  privity  of  the  co- 
signitaries  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  Governments  of 
England,  France,  and  Italy.  The  Speech  fails  to  make 
it  clear  that  this  Government,  as  well  as  those  of  France 
and  Italy,  were  invited  to  assent  to  a  foregone  conclu¬ 
sion,  in  such  a  manner  that  neither  of  the  Powers  so 
assenting  could  go  back  from  the  admission  of  the 
principle  of  Count  Andrassy’s  Note  or  protest  with  any 
show  of  consistency  against  any  measures  that  Austria, 
the  hand  but  not  the  head  in  this  combination,  may 
adopt  to  carry  the  principles  of  the  Note  into  effect. 
Though  Lord  Granville  in  tho  Upper  House,  and  yet 
more  emphatically  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  Lower  House, 
have  given  their  approval  to  the  adhesion  of  England 
to  tho  Austrian  remonstrance,  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  last  word  has  been  spoken.  When  the 
instability  of  Turkish  promises  has  been  once  more 
demonstrated,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Granville,  appear  to  bo 
agreed  is  inevitable,  wo  have  still  to  face  the  question 
whether  the  acceptance  of  tho  Austrian  Note  has 
placed  us  in  a  better  or  in  a  worse  position  for  taking 
part  in  the  reconstruction  of  Turkey,  which  cannot  be 
long  delayed,  under  conditions  favourable  to  liberty  and 
progress  on  the  Continent,  and  to  the  special  interests 
of  England. 

For  the  present,  however.  Lord  Derby  will  be  able  to 
parry  inconvenient  questions  respecting  this  part  of  his 
policy,  with  generalities  that  have  no  serious  meaning ; 
and  we  do  not  apprehend  that  the  Andrassy  Note  will 
give  occasion  to  any  important  debates,  unless  events 
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should  ripen  more  quickly  than  seems  possible  in  the 
Turkish  dominions.  The  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal 
shares  is  more  likely  to  be  the  immediate  ground  of 
conflict,  though  the  Liberal  leaders  in  both  Houses 
carefully  drew  the  stings  out  of  their  threatened 
criticisms  by  handsome  admissions  of  the  good  faith, 
the  public  spirit,  and  the  decision  with  which  the 
Ministry  bad  acted.  The  Queen,  in  her  Speech, 
discloses  very  little  about  the  purchase,  and  nothing 
at  all  about  what  is  quite  as  important  a  matter — 
the  mission  of  Mr.  Cave.  This  is  all  that  Her 
Majesty  has  been  permitted  to  say  about  the  affairs 
of  Egypt : — “  I  have  agreed  to  purchase,  sub¬ 
ject  to  your  sanction,  the  shares  which  belonged  to  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt  in  the  Suez  Canal,  and  I  rely  with 
confidence  on  your  enabling  me  to  complete  a  transaction 
in  which  the  public  interests  are  deeply  involved.”  But 
in  what  way  the  public  interests  are  involved  will  re¬ 
quire  careful  consideration.  From  Lord  Derby’s  tone, 
and  from  the  correspondence  laid  before  Parliament,  it 
appears  probable  that  the  defence  of  the  transaction  will 
not  rest  either  upon  the  high  political  ground  that  it 
was  necessary  for  us  to  acquire  a  dominant  interest  in 
Egypt,  nor  on  the  purely  commercial  ground  that,  in 
buying  the  Khedive’s  shares,  we  secured  at  a  moderate 
price  a  solvent  and  improving  property ;  but  on  the 
negative  ground  that  it  was  essential  to  prevent  any 
other  Power  from  acquiring  a  dominant  interest  over 
the  Canal,  and  that  the  transaction  by  which  we 
succeeded  in  excluding  France  from  so  doing  does 
not  involve  any  considerable  risk  of  loss.  On  these 
grounds  Lord  Derby  will  very  possibly  be  able  to 
show  that  the  question  suddenly  presented  for  instant 
solution  on  November  25  last  was  at  any  rate  so 
doubtful  and  so  serious  that  if  an  error  in  judgment  was 
made  it  was  not  inexcusable.  But  we  should  say  that 
no  similar  defence  will  meet  with  public  acceptance  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Cave’s  mission.  In  that  case  there  was 
no  pressing  demand,  no  unknown  dangers  involved  in  a 
waiting  game.  Rashness  was  wholly  unnecessary,  and 
it  has  probably  done  infinite  mischief.  If  it  should  be 
proved  that  Mr.  Cave’s  mission,  after  disturbing  all  the 
European  exchanges  and  putting  money  into  the 
pockets  of  speculators,  has  not  delayed  the  collapse  of 
Egyptian  finance.  Lord  Derby’s  responsibility  for  so 
extraordinary  a  departure  from  the  traditions  and  rules 
of  England’s  foreign  policy  will  bo  very  difficult  to 
defend. 

The  observations  inserted  in  the  Speech  upon  affairs 
in  the  Far  East  and  in  the  Colonies  do  not  demand 
much  notice.  The  South  African  Conference  question 
will  not  do  serious  harm  to  the  Government,  though 
Lord  Carnarvon  will  be  required,  as  Lord  Granville  in¬ 
dicated,  to  justify  the  appointment  and  the  proceedings 
of  Mr.  Froude.  The  point  must  be  raised,  as  Lord  Gran¬ 
ville  said,  “  whether  it  is  true  that — after  the  noble  earl 
himself  had  laid  down  in  the  clearest  manner  the  con¬ 
stitutional  relations  between  the  Home  Government  and 
the  Colonial  Government — the  Delegate,  or  the  Com¬ 
missioner,  or  whatever  post  Mr.  Froude  occupied,  abso¬ 
lutely  ‘  stumped  ’  the  colony  at  meetings  of  the  most 
hostile  character  to  the  existing  Government  of  the 
colony,  and  whether  that  conduct  has  been  approved  or 
disapproved  by  the  noble  earl.”  It  is  eminently  unde¬ 
sirable  that  the  susceptibilities  of  our  colonial  fellow- 
subjects  should  be  unnecessarily  wounded,  even  though 
their  power  should  be  insignificant  and  their  temper 
somewhat  sour.  The  point,  we  may  affirm,  should  not 
be  met  as  Lord  Derby  tried  to  meet  it,  by  calling  it  a 
“  small  matter.”  A  more  objectionable  feature  in  the 
system  of  ministerial  defence  is  the  flagrant  suppressio 
veri  contained  in  the  following  account  of  the  Malay 
war: — “  The  murder  [says  the  Queen]  of  a  high  officer 
of  the  Straits  Settlements  whilst  acting  as  resident  in 
a  neighbouring  Malay  State,  and  the  disorders  ensuing 
on  that  outrage,  have  demanded  the  interference  of  my 
troops.  I  trust  that  the  operations,  which  have  been  j 
ably  and  energetically  conducted,  though  not  without 
the  loss  of  some  valuable  lives,  have  restored  order,  and 
re-established  the  just  influence  and  authority  of  this  | 


country.”  From  this  nobody  would  suppose  that  Mr, 
Birch  was  doing  anything  else  but  fulfilling  his  ordina^ 
duties  when  he  was  assassinated  at  Passir  Sala.  ft 
ought  to  have  been  explained  that  he  was  conducting 
the  transfer  of  authority  in  Perak  from  the  native  chiefs, 
who  were  dispossessed  by  proclamation,  to  English 
judicial  and  administrative  officers.  That  may  nave 
been  a  necessary  measure,  but  there  is  no  justification 
for  concealing  it  from  the  public  view. 


MR.  DISRAELI  AND  FUGITIVE  SLAVES. 

By  far  the  most  striking  parts  of  the  Queen’s  Speech 
are  the  two  paragraphs  bearing  on  the  slave  trade. 
“  The  humane  and  enlightened  policy  consistently 
pursued  by  this  country  in  putting  an  end  to  slavery 
within  her  own  dependencies,  and  in  suppressing  the 
slave  trade  throughout  the  world,  makes  it  important  that 
the  action  of  British  national  ships  in  the  territorial 
waters  of  foreign  States  should  be  in  harmony  with 
those  great  principles.”  That  is  the  first  sentence; 
what  does  it  mean  r  We  have  all  heard  of  the  strict 
grammarian  who  took  to  pieces  Dr.  Johnson’s  famous 
lines, 

Let  observation  with  extensive  view 

•Survey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru, 

and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  they  meant — “  Let 
observation  with  extensive  observation  observe  mankind 
extensively ;  ”  but  this  last  puzzle  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  is 
more  bewildering.  “  The  humane  and  enlightened 
policy  of  this  country  with  respect  to  the  slave  trade 
makes  it  important  that  that  policy  should  no  longer  be 
out  of  harmony  with  humanity  and  enlightenment.”  If 
it  has  been  humane  and  enlightened  hitherto,  how  has  it 
at  the  same  time  been  out  of  harmony  with  humanity 
and  enlightenment  ?  How  can  it  be  at  once  humane 
and  inhumane,  enlightened  and  unenlightened  ?  When 
by  this  severe  process  of  grammatical  translation  we 
reduce  the  utterance  of  the  Sphinx  to  its  simplest 
terms,  Mr.  Disraeli’s  meaning  begins  to  dawn  upon  us. 
Hitherto  the  policy  of  this  country  with  respect  to 
slavery,  since  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce  succeeded  in 
giving  her  a  policy,  has  been  expressed  in  the  words  of 
Cowper : — 

Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England :  if  their  lungs 

Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free  ; 

They  touch  our  country,  and  their  shackles  fall. 

That  is  the  favourite  expression  of  English  anti-slavery 
policy ;  these  lines  stir  the  hearts  of  Englishmen  ”  as 
with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.”  Wo  are  fond  of  quoting 
these  words  ;  they  hold  a  sacred  place  in  our  memories ; 
and  we  have  been  accustomed  also  to  think  that  “  our 
country,”  the  air  of  which  cannot  be  breathed  but  by 
freemen,  includes  more  than  the  soil  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland — that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  fugitive  slave 
to  set  foot  on  our  shores  in  order  to  secure  a  safe  refuge 
from  his  master’s  whip.  We  imagined  that  even  in  our 
law-books  an  English  ship  was  considered  to  bo  a  float¬ 
ing  island,  invested  as  much  as  the  soil  of  the  country 
itself  with  an  atmosphere  of  freedom.  We  should  have 
been  surprised  to  hear  any  other  definition  of  a  British 
man-of-war  than  was  given  the  other  day  at  one  of  the 
numerous  meetings  that  have  been  held  to  protest  against 
the  notorious  Slave  Circulars: — “a  detached  piece  of 
British  territory,  manned  and  officered  for  the  British 
service,  detached  over  the  seas  of  the  world  to  represent 
and  to  execute  the  will  of  the  British  people,  empowered 
to  do  every  act  of  justice  and  mercy  necessary  thereto, 
and  if  necessary  to  do  it  in  thunder.” 

Such  is  the  prevailing  conception  of  the  humane  and 
enlightened  policy  that  has  been  consistently  pursued  by 
this  country  in  putting  an  end  to  slavery,  and  till  the 
publication  of  the  First  Admiralty  Circular  in  September 
last  there  never  has  been  a  suspicion  among  home¬ 
keeping  Englishmen  that  it  was  not  founded  on  fi^t. 
We  were  all  astounded  when  we  discovered  that  British 
officers  had  been  instructed  that  “  a  fugitive  slave  should 
not  be  permanently  received  on  board  any  description  of 
ship  under  the  British  flag  unless  his  life  would  be 
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endangered  if  ho  were  not  allowed  to  come  on  board.” 
Indignation  took  the  place  of  astoniahmcnt  when  it 
found  that  such  an  instruction  oould  not  be  obeyed  with- 
out  a  violation  of  Engliah  law.  Our  intematio^  lawyers 
came  to  the  rescue  of  our  outraged  sentiment,  and 
quoted  case  after  case  in  which  legal  decisions  had  been 
givoti  on  the  principle  that  a  British  ship-of-war  is  an 
extension  of  British  territory,  that  a  slave  once  on  board 
a  mau-of-wnr  is  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  English 
law,  and  could  no  more  be  forced  back  into  slavery  with¬ 
out  a  breach  of  that  law  than  he  could  be  “  committed 
to  the  deep.”  Merchant  vessels,  they  admitted,  became 
subject  to  the  law  of  the  port  in  which  they  tmded,  bnt 
a  man-of-war  had  no  more  the  option  of  freeing  itself 
fi*om  its  national  law  than  of  deserting  from  its  Sove¬ 
reign’s  commission.  They  pointed  out  that  if  an 
oflicer  had  acted  npon  the  Admiralty  instructions 
lie  would  have  rendered  himself  liable  to  a  proseention 
in  an  English  Court  ns  much  ns  if  he  had  deprived  a 
coniitryman  of  his  liberty.  When  this,  which  the  high 
legal  authorities  at  the  service  of  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  had  strangely  overlooked,  was  made  incontestably 
clear,  the  Circular  was  withdrawn.  The  country  was 
reassured,  and  delighted  to  find  that  the  maxim  that 
“  Slaves  cannot  brcatlie  in  England  ”  was  not  a  mere 
poetical  flourish,  a  foolish  creation  of  national  vanity, 
bnt  a  substantial  fact  of  English  law,  which  no  officer 
in  Her  Majesty’s  service  dared  violate,  except  at  bis 
jieril.  Then  came  the  Second  Circular,  which  again 
dwtnrbed  onr  gathering  confidence.  Tt  was  concocted 
with  the  assistance  of  a  still  higher  legal  authority  than 
the  other;  it  is  more  ingeniously  and  tortnonsly  worded, 
and  it  has  given  more  trouble  to  the  international 
lawj^ers  to  put  straight  and  compare  with  the  law  as  it 
exists.  It  begins,  however,  to  bo  generally  agreed  that 
this  also  is  Imd  law  ;  that  “  the  comity  of  nations,” 
while  it'  prohibits  English  officers  from  flying  their  flag 
in  a. foreign  port  openly  inviting  slaves  to  come  on 
Ixiard,  and  inciting  them  to  escape  from  their  masters, 
does  not  prohibit  a  man-of-war  from  becoming  a 
“shelter  for  those  who  would  be  chargeable  with  a 
violation  of  the  law  of  the  place,”  if  the  only  law  that 
the  fugitive  has  violated  is  the  law  of  slavery.  There 
are  three  classes  of  fugitives  whoso  right  of  asylum 
the  comity  of  nations  recognises  as  inviolable — 
political  refngees,  army  or  navy  deserters,  and  es¬ 
caped  slaves.  There  is  no  law  binding  the  nations 
not  to  surrender  such  fugitives,  but  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  they  are  not  like  other  fugitives,  and  the 
demand  for  their  surrender  is  not  pressed,  and,  when 
pressed,  has  never  been  concedeil.  That  this  should  be 
an  international  understanding  is  perfectly  intelligible  ; 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  mankind  that  common  male¬ 
factors,  tliiev'cs,  forgers,  and  murderers,  the  enemies  of 
mankind,  should  bo  given  np ;  but  a  man  may  dislike  the 
form  of  government  in  a  particular  countiy”,  or  be  un¬ 
willing  to  fight  its  battles,  or  desire  to  escape  from  per¬ 
sonal  servitude,  withont  giving  a  country  in  which  be 
takes  refuge  any  pretext  for  treating  him  as  an  enemy 
of  mankind.  If,  indeed,  the  comity  of  nations  had  pre¬ 
scribed  the  surrender  of  a  fugitive  slave,  the  British 
people  would  have  been  constrained  to  insist  that  the  I 
comity  of  nations  should  be  reconsidered.  But  it  is  not 
so ;  international  comity  is  founded  upon  a  much  more 
liberal  interpretation  of  the  fundamental  law  of  justice. 
The  second  Slave  Circular,  therefore,  as  well  as  the 
first,  is  an  outrage  on  English  sentiment  which  has  the 
further  discredit  of  being  a  blundering  and  cowardly 
restriction  of  international  privilege. 

What,  then,  can  Mr.  Disraeli  mean  w’hen,  after  the 
issue  of  these  two  Circulars  by  his  Government,  he 
doclares  his  intention  of  appointing  a  Royal  Commission 
in  order  to  make  our  anti-slavery  policy  more  humane 
airf  enlightened  ?  We  pass  by  the  First  Circular;  Mr. 
Disraeli  disdains  to  throw  the  blame  of  it  on  any  nnder- 
official,  and  assumes  the  full  responsibility  for  it,  but 
says  that  he  never  read  it,  that  it  is  withdrawn,  and 
there  is  an  end  of  it.  But  the  Second  Circular  ?  That, 
he  ^mits,  has  been  deliberately  considered  by  the 
Cabinet,  and  may  be  presumed  to  contain  their 


mature  and  final  policy.  And  yet  he  asks  for  a 
Commission  in  order  to  humanise  and  enlighten  our 
policy  towards  fugitive  slaves.  John  Bull  was  one  day 
walking  along  the  Strand,  and  felt  a  strange  hand  in  his 
pocket.  He  caught  the  stranger  in  the  act  of  abstract¬ 
ing  bis  purse.  The  stranger  admitted  that  his  action 
was  liable  to  misconstruction,  but  pleaded  inadvertence, 
and  John  Bull  accepted  his  apology,  and  let  him  off 
without  calling  the  police.  Next  day  John  Bull  again 
felt  the  stranger’s  hand  in  the  same  suspicious  position. 
The  stranger  again  admitted  that  his  action  was  liable 
to  misconstruction,  but  this  time,  putting  a  bold  face 
npon  it,  affirmed  that  his  object  was  not  to  abstract 
John  Bull’s  purse,  hut  to  deposit  a  five-pound  note  in 
John  Bull’s  pocket.  The  note  was  not  in  his  hand ; 
in  fact,  he  said,  he  had  not  so  much  money  at  that 
moment  about  him,  but  he  had  an  uncle  m  the  conntry 
to  whom  he  usually  applied  in  such  emergencies,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  he  should  be  able  to  present  John  Bull,  as 
had  always  been  his  intention,  with  the  five  pounds  in 
the  course  of  a  few  w^eeks,  and  in  the  meantime  he 
begged  him  to  say  no  more  about  it.  Would  John  Bull 
have  been  justified  in  believing  this  plausible  stranger? 


THE  SECOND  DOMESDAY  BOOK. 

The  Queen’s  Speech  promised  ns  a  measure  with  re¬ 
spect  to  commons.  It  w’as  not  glanced  at  or  alluded  to 
in  the  courseofjhe  debate  on  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
either  by  the  Ministers  or  the  Oppositions  ;  and  we  may 
gather  from  the  silence  preseiwed  in  regard  to  it  that 
neither  party  expects  that  the  measure  will  he  of  much 
consequence  or  moment,  or  will  seriously  affect  the 
fortunes  of  the  Session.  Mr.  Cross  explained  its 
character  on  Thursday  night  in  a  speech  which  does  not 
permit  us  to  augur  much  from  it.  We  do  not,  of  course, 
despise  or  depreciate  the  value  of  some  of  the  clauses ; 
the  provisions  with  respect  to  suburban  commons  and 
village  greens,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  practice  of 
lumping  all  the  inclosure  schemes  in  a  general  measure, 
may  be  of  some  use.  Bnt  we  fear  that  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  believe  the  measure  to  be  a  compromise 
scarcely  in  accordance  with  the  present  state  of  public 
opinion ;  that  it  withdraws  some  existing  safeguards 
against  one-sided  schemes  ;  and  that  in  practice  it  will 
facilitate  instead  of  retarding  the  work  of  inclosure. 
Still  we  are  thankful  to  the  Ministry  for  venti¬ 
lating  the  question.  In  the  eyes  of  those  who 
are  not  party  politicians,  there  are  not:  many  subjects 
which  ought  to  excite  more  genuine  interest.  A  measure 
which  really  dealt  with  the  commons  of  England  as  they 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  would  be  second  to  none  ;  and  if 
it  were  passed  it  would  signally  redeem  the  Session 
from  the  charge  of  barrenness.  The  latest  Returns  which 
have  been  published  with  respect  to  the  actual  extent 
of  land  in  commons  or  waste  show  that  it  amounts  to 
1,524,648  acres — the  report  of  the  Inclosnre  Commis¬ 
sioners  says  2,632,000  ;  making  all  doe  deductions  for 
what  is  waste  and  absolutely  uncultivable,  there  will 
I  remain  a  vast  residuum,  the  proper  dealing  with  which 
would  be  of  enormous  service  to  society. 

We  are  afraid,  however,  that  the  Government  will  be 
in  no  mood  to  do  anything  requiring  vigorous  and 
energetic  action.  They  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  say  that  they 
have  particular  reason  for  believing  that  there  is  no  land 
question,  and  that  it  would  be  gratuitous  and  unnecessary 
to  meddle  in  any  serious  way  with  the  present  tenure  of 
land.  The  new  “  Domesday  Book  ”  is  declared  to  be  a 
great  triumph  for  the  critics  of  Mr.  Bright.  It  is  said  to 
be  a  crushing  refutation  of  all  the  Radical  commonplaces 
about  the  aggregation  of  real  property  in  few  hands. 
Instead  of  30,000  landowners,  as  was  erroneously  im¬ 
agined  from  a  cursory  inspection  of  the  statistics  of 
1861,  the  true  number  of  owners  of  one  acre  and  up¬ 
wards  is  248,130 ;  and  this  is  exclusive  of  the  owners  in 
London.  That  these  statistics  have  been  compiled  with 
care  and  intelligence,  there  is  no  denying ;  and  there  is  a 
disposition  in  many  quarters  to  regard  the  Returns  as 
conclusive,  and  as  for  ever  establishing  the  fictitious 
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basis  of  all  contrasts  drawn  between  the  social  condition 
of  France  and  that  of  England,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  latter.  Now,  there  is  no  nse  denying  the  value  of  the 
report ;  those  who  sympathise  with  Mr.  Bright’s  stric¬ 
tures  will  nevertheless  be  of  opinion  that  it  is  highly 
useful,  and  that  it  clears  up  points  hitherto  left  to  con¬ 
jecture.  But  we  may  at  the  same  time  object  to  join  in 
the  premature  cry  of  triumph  over  his  error,  if  error 
it  was.  Mr.  Bright  referred  to  one  thing,  and,  as  we 
now  see,  the  Returns  refer  to  another.  He  adverted  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  statistics  for  1861  only  30,766  were 
entered  as  land  proprietors,  that  is,  persons  who  lived 
by  owning  land.  No  doubt  the  figures  were  in  some 
respects  inaccurate,  and  it  may  be  true  that  some  con¬ 
siderable  landowners  were  left  out,  though,  of  course,  in 
all  probability,  some,  on  the  other  hand,  were  counted 
twice  over.  But  we  own  that  we  recognise  no  necessary 
incompatibility  between  the  substantial  accuracy  of 
those  figures  and  that  of  those  compiled  more  recently 
by  the  Local  Government  Board.  They  concern,  in 
truth,  different  subject  matter,  and  in  fact  the  only 
points  in  common  are  their  connection  with  the  land  of 
England.  The  one  tells  us,  not  perhaps  with  perfect 
accuracy,  how  many  Englishmen  lived  by  the  owning 
of  land  ;  the  other  purports  to  tell  us  how  many  have  a 
share  in  the  soil  of  the  country.  Why  should  we  expect 
any  similarity  between  them?  Must  the  number  of 
horse  dealers  and  that  of  the  people  who  have  horses  be 
identical  ?  Mr.  Bright,  in  common  with  many  ob¬ 
servers  not  devoid  of  astuteness,  has  seen  with  regret 
that  so  few  of  his  countrymen  have  any  substantial  inte¬ 
rest  in  the  land  of  the  country ;  that  many  of  them 
who  till  the  soil  occupy  a  precarious  position,  and  that 
the  great  bulk  of  the  country  is  owned  by  a  few 
persons.  These  were  his  chief  charges,  and  it  is  not 
manifest  that  they  have  been  destroyed  or  even  touched 
by  the  later  Returns. 

The  definition  of  owner  which  is  adopted  by  the 
compilers  is  open  to  several  objections.  It  ostensibly 
includes  a  host  of  persons  who  are  not  owners  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  or  common  sense,  but  are  mere  tenants 
with  not  an  attribute  of  ownership.  It  might  include 
most  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  parish  not  an  acre  of  which 
was  for  sale,  and  all  of  which  was  owned  by  one  family ; 
and  under  the  Government  Returns  it  is  quite  possible 
that  many  are  entered  as  owners  who  have  been  striving 
all  their  lives  and  with  all  their  might  to  become  such, 
but  who  have  failed  to  attain  their  wish.  It  is  curious 
irony  of  fate  that  some  of  the  very  persons  who  are 
really  the  victims  of  the  English  system  of  land  tenure  I 
will  appear  in  the  Returns  as  living  proofs  of  its  efficacy 
and  excellence.  It  is  a  little  singular  that  the  very 
persons  who  cannot  buy  or  sell  land  with  which  they 
are  intimately  connected  should  figure  as  landowners. 

A  general  might  as  well  boast  of  his  killed  and  wounded 
as  evidence  of  the  excellence  of  his  victory. 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  there  are  manifest,  in  various 
portions  of  the  Returns,  proof  that  they  are  in  not  a  few 
points  misleading  and  deceptive.  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  one  of  the  counties  in  which  there 
are  to  be  found  most  true  small  properties  is  Westmore¬ 
land.  The  celebrated  statesmen  immortalised  by  Words¬ 
worth  are  not  entirely  extinct.  There  still  exist  small 
properties  which  the  Lonsdales  and  other  territorial 
magnates  have  not  absorbed.  That  the  fact  is  so  has 
been  the  boast  of  local  historians.  And  yet  this  county 
of  small  properties  par  excellence  has  b^n  entered  in 
the  Returns  as  the  county  with  the  least  number  of  small 
properties,  there  being  only  39’2  per  cent,  of  the  pro¬ 
perties  under  an  acre.  On  the  other  hand,  Lancashire 
and  Middlesex,  which  contain  scarcely  any  small  pro¬ 
prietors  in  the  sense  relative  to  the  discussion,  are  re¬ 
turned  almost  at  the  head  of  the  list,  the  proportions 
being  85’8  and  75*8.  We  do  not  dispute  the  accuracy 
of  these  Returns,  or  question  their  value  in  regard  to 
some  interesting  statistical  questions.  But  we  do,  not 
without  reason,  doubt  whether  it  can  be  said  with  any 
propriety  that  they  throw  the  slightest  light  on  the 
question  in  which  Mr.  Bright  is  interested,  far  less  that 
they  refute  the  opinions  which  he  has  expressed. 


It  is  probable  thai^  if  they  prove  anything,  it  is 
only  that  the  number  of  persous  with  a  plot  of  land 
att^hed  to  their  house,  or  with  factories  or  works  ooou- 
pyiug  a  considerable  space  of  ground,  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  now  very  large.  The  Returns  signally  evince 
the  growth  of  gentlemen  with  villas,  a  class  entirely 
distinct  from  the  class  of  small  proprietors.  It  has  not 
b^n  alleged,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  by  anyone  that  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  sites  for  building  is  insuperable ; 
at  all  events,  the  difficulty,  if  it  exists,  has  never  been 
represented  as  a  national  question.  It  is  not  at  all  a 
common  accusation  against  our  land  system  that  it  pre¬ 
vents  the  wealthy  merchant  from  acquiring  a  long  lease, 
or  that  sites  for  houses  cannot  be  had  for  fancy  prices. 
The  Returns,  so  far  as  they  go,  prove  what  has  never 
been  disputed.  As  regards  the  really  important  question 
on  which  information  is  to  be  solicited,  there  are  other 
Returns  which,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  throw  much 
more  light  than  these.  For  several  years  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  published  Returns  describing  tlie  size  of  the 
holdings  in  the  various  counties.  They  do  not  directly 
tell  us  of  the  number  of  agricultural  proprietors,  but 
they  state  the  average  size  of  the  farms,  and  they  permit 
us  to  guess  at  a  state  of  things  far  different  from  that 
which  a  hasty  glance  at  the  new  statistics  would  be  apt 
to  suggest.  In  truth,  the  chief  fact  of  consequence  to  bo 
gleaned  from  them  is  that  100  owners  occupy  no  fewer 
than  3,852,000  acres.  That  they  show  that  the  land  of 
the  country  is  scattered  as  it  is  in  France  or  Germany, 
or  that  they  prove  that  our  land  laws  give  fair  scope 
to  all  classes,  are  deductions  which  wo  venture  to  think 
the  Returns  do  not  bear  out. 


SCIENTIFIC  EDUCATION  AND  ITS 
ENDOWMENT. 

The  Queen’s  Speech  promises  “  legislation  relating  to 
the  Universities  and  to  primary  education.”  The  naturo 
of  the  legislation  relating  to  primary  education  we  ven¬ 
tured  to  surmise  last  week  ;  it  will  consist  too  probably 
in  another  attempt  to  pay  those  election  debts  to  a 
certain  section  of  the  Conservative  party  which  were 
not  cleared  oflT  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Bill.  But  for¬ 
tunately  there  is  reason  to  expect  a  more  impartial 
treatment  of  the  Universities,  if  at  least  the  views  of 
Lord  Salisbmy  and  Lord  Derby  prevail  in  the  Cabinet. 
Lord  Salisbury  is  well  know  n  to  entertain  more  ”  ad¬ 
vanced  ”  views  than  many  nominal  Liberals  on  various 
points  of  University  Reform  ;  and  Lord  Derby  took  oc¬ 
casion  in  his  rectorial  address  at  Edinburgh  to  make 
regarding  “  the  pious  founder  ”  what  it  is  no  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  call  the  most  remarkable  declamtion  that  ever 
proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  a  Conservative  states¬ 
man. 

I  cannot  [he  said]  follow  the  reasoning  of  those  who  say  that  the 
State  has  no  right  to  divert  endowments  from  one  purpose  to 
another.  There  must  be  a  regulating  power  somewhere,  else 
changes  which,  by  common  consent,  lapse  of  time  has  made  neces¬ 
sary  could  not  be  effected.  And  w’hether  that  power  is  vested  in  a 
court  of  justice  or  in  a  commission,  it  is  equally  the  power  of  the 
State.  To  my  mind,  so  far  as  right  is  concernofl,  the  D^gislature 
may  do  what  it  chooses  in  regard  to  any  endowment,  without  in¬ 
justice,  provided  only  that  the  rights  of  living  individuals  are  re¬ 
spected.  How  far  it  is  politic  to  use  that  p»wer  is  another  matter. 
Push  its  Exercise  too  far,  and  you  kill  the  bird  that  lajw  the  golden 
eggs.  Men  give  or  leave  funds,  not  for  the  promotion  of  useful 
public  pur]X)8es  in  the  abstract,  but  for  some  special  form  of  public 
usefulness  that  has  taken  their  fancy.  You  never  hear  of  a  fortune 
left  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  employ  as  he  thinks  best 
for  the  public  service.  One  man  cares  for  schools,  another  for  hos¬ 
pitals,  and  so  forth;  and  unless  intending  iHjnefiictors  have  a 
reasonable  security  that  the  general  purpose  for  which  they  leave 
their  money  will  be  respected,  the  stream  will  soon  dry  up.  More 
than  that,  I  consider  the^  ought  not  to  ask.  Respect  the  founder's 
object,  but  use  your  own  discretion  as  to  the  means ;  if  you  do  not  do 
the  first,  you  will  have  no  new  endowments ;  if  you  neglect  the  last, 
those  which  you  have  will  be  of  no  use. 

Mr.  Grant  DufT  quoted  these  words  of  Lotxl  Derby’s 
in  addressing  bis  constituents  last  week  at  Elgin  on  the 
best  way  of  getting  further  endowments  for  »^condary 
Education  in  Scotland,  and  of  using  what  there  is  to  the? 
best  purpose,  and  contrasted  Lord  Derby’s  views  with 
the  speeches  that  were  made  from  the  Opposition  side  of 
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tho  Hoase  when  the  subject  was  discussed  last  Session. 
On  that  occasion  “  the  ‘  pious  founder  *  and  all  the  old 
stage  properties  of  obstruction  appeared  once  more,  in¬ 
troduced,  not  as  of  old  at  Oxford  by  the  Toriest  of  Tories, 
but  bj  gentlemen  all  of  whom  belonged  to  the  Liberal 
party.”  If  Lord  Derby’s  principle  were  honestly  and 
unflinchingly  carried  into  practice  we  might  attain  in 
England  the  object  which  Mr.  Grant  Duff  has  worked  so 
hai^  to  attain  in  the  northern  half  of  the  kingdom,  “  to 
give  to  Scotland  the  best  nineteenth  century  education, 
as  tho  men  of  the  Reformation  period  wished  to  give  it 
the  best  sixteenth  century  education.”  This  object  might 
at  least  be  attained  as  far  as  existing  endowments  would 
go*;  wo  might  get  the  utmost  available  value  out  of  our 
present  funds. 

The  Queen’s  Speech  makes  no  mention  of  Secondary 
Education,  but  if  the  Government  are  so  minded 
they  may  produce  indirectly  by  their  reform  of 
the  Universities  a  more  powerful  effect  on  the 
Secondary  Schools  than  could  easily  be  achieved 
by  direct  legislation.  As  Mr.  Grant  Duff  urged,  all 
the  higher  schools  arc  organised  as  feeders  to  the 
Universities,  and  until  the  distribution  of  rewards  at 
tho  Universities  is  changed  it  is  hopeless  to  look  for  , 
any  material  change  in  the  coui'se  of  study  at  the  ! 
schools.  Tho  reason  why  the  schools  have  hitherto  ^ 
made  so  little  provision  for  the  study  of  science  is  , 
obvious  ;  it  is  because  science  is  not  a  “  paying”  subject  i 
to  fake  up  at  tho  Universities  ;  its  share  of  scholarships 
and  fellowships  is  too  small.  Until  science  has  a  larger 
share  of  tho  University  endowments,  the  schoolmaster  ; 
has  no  choice  but  either  to  neglect  science  or  to  forfeit 
his  position  as  a  trainer  for  the  Universities  and  lower 
tho  general  reputation  of  his  school.  Till  the 
standing  of  science  at  the  Universities  is  improved, 
tho  schoolmaster  is  helpless,  however  willing  he  may 
bo  to  listen  to  tho  arguments  of  individuals  or  the 
recommendations  of  Commissioners.  Sir  John  Lub¬ 
bock  pointed  out,  in  the  January  number  of  the 
Contemporary  Review^  that  within  the  last  fifteen  years 
no  less  than  four  Royal  Commissions  have  urged 
the  importance  of  science  as  a  branch  of  school  study. 
Tho  Public  Schools  Commissioners  of  18G1  were 
most  emphatic  in  their  recommendation.  “  Natural 
science,”  they  said,  ”  is  practically  excluded  from*  the 
education  of  the  higher  classes  in  England.  Educa¬ 
tion  with  us  is,  in  this  respect,  narrower  than  it  was 
three  centuries  ago,  whilst  science  has  prodigiously 
extended  her  empire,  has  explored  immense  tracts, 
divided  them  into  provinces,  introduced  into  them  order 
and  method,  and  made  them  accessible  to  all.  This  | 
exclusion  is,  in  our  view,  a  plain  defect  and  a  great 
practical  evil.  It  naiTows  unduly  and  injuriously  the 
mental  training  of  the  young,  and  tho  knowledge, 
interests,  and  pursuits  of  men  in  maturer  life.  ...  We 
are  convinced  that  the  introduction  of  the  elements  of 
natural  science  into  the  regular  course  of  study  is 
desirable,  and  we  see  no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  is  practicable.”  The  Schools  Inquiry  Com¬ 
missioners  of  18G8  reported  to  the  same  effect.  “  We 
cannot,”  they  said,  “  consider  any  scheme  of  education 
complete  which  omits  a  subject  of  such  high  importance.” 
The  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  reported  in  1871 
that  they  had  done  what  they  could  to  encourage 
tho  teaching  of  science,  and  in  many  of  their  schemes 
they  took  steps  to  make  obligatory  the  teaching  of  one 
or  more  branches  of  natural  science.  Lastly,  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire’s  Commission,  appointed  to  inquire  spe¬ 
cially  into  tho  existing  provision  for  scientifle  in¬ 
struction  and  the  expediency  and  practicability  of 
extending  it,  reported  that  out  of  120  of  the  larger 
endowed  schools  less  than  twenty  devote  as  much  as 
four  hours  a  week  to  science,  while  only  thirteen  attach  any 
weight  to  scientific  subjects  in  the  examinations.  This 
the  Commissioners  regarded  “as  little  less  than  a 
national  misfortune ;  ”  and  with  every  allowance  for  the 
difficulty  of  introducing  any  change  into  a  long-estab¬ 
lished  system  of  instruction,  it  is  little  less  than  a 
national  scandal  that  Royal  Commissions  should  have 
been  so  long  crying  in  the  wilderness. 


It  is  probable  that  at  last  something  will  be  done.  Sip 
John  Lubbock  and  Mr.  Grant  Duff  are  taking  the  most 
effective  ground  when  they  lay  stress  upon  the  immedi¬ 
ate  practical  importance  of  scientific  teaching  along  the 
whole  educational  line.  Hitherto  it  has  been  chie^  on 
the  general  ground  of  culture  that  scientific  teaching 
has  been  advocated ;  it  has  been  recommended  as  a  dis¬ 
cipline  for  the  observing  faculties  and  the  generalising 
faculties,  as  a  counterbalance  to  the  study  of  language. 
And  upon  this  ground,  no  doubt,  there  is  not  a  little  to 
be  said ;  still,  it  is  a  kind  of  argument  which  can  be 
plausibly  contested  by  the  few  people  who  theorise  about 
education,  and  is  too  apt  to  be  neglected  by  the  general 
public  as  a  “  speculative  ”  question.  But  when  it  is 
brought  home  to  our  minds  that  scientific  teaching  is  of 
practical  importance  and  immediate  urgency  we  are 
more  likely  to  bestir  ourselves.  When  the  country  is 
fully  awakened  to  the  facts  that  “  since  the  year  1800 
one  nation  after  another  has  begun  to  attend  to  its 
lower,  its  middle  class,  and  its  higher  education,  that 
several  are  going  fast  and  far  ahead  of  us,  and  that  if 
we  do  not  rouse  ourselves  we  shall  soon  find  that  well- 
educated,  useful  lads,  especially  from  Switzerland  and 
Germany,  will  undereell  our  youth,  and  beat  them  out 
of  every  great  trading  and  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ment  in  the  world,”  we  shall  begin  to  think  in  earnest 
that  the  time  has  come  for  a  change  in  our  educational 
ekablishments.  The  kind  of  thing  which  our  factories 
want,  and  which  our  schools  are  not  at  present  adapted 
to  supply,  is  well  expressed  in  an  extract  from  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Gore  which  Mr.  Grant  Duff  quoted  in  the  course 
of  his  speech  at  Elgin.  “Already,”  Mr.  Gore  says, 
“our  manufacturers  and  others  in  all  directions  are 
asking  for  improvements  on  their  machines  and  pro¬ 
cesses  ;  employers  of  steam-engines  want  to  obtain  more 
power  from  the  coals ;  makers  of  washing-soda  wish  to 
recover  their  lost  sulphur ;  copper-smelters  want  to 
utilise  the  '  copper  smoke  ’ ;  glass  makers  wi.sh  to  prevent 
bad  colour  in  their  glass ;  iron  puddlers  want  to  econo¬ 
mise  heat ;  gas  companies  are  desirous  of  diminishing 
the  leakage  of  gas;  iron  smelters  wish  to  avoid  the 
evil  effects  of  impurities  in  the  iron ;  manufacturers  in 
general  want  to  utilise  their  waste  products,  and  pre¬ 
vent  their  polluting  the  streams  and  atmosphere ;  and 
so  on  without  end.  And  inventors  are  continually  try¬ 
ing  to  supply  these  demands  by  exercising  their  skill 
in  every  possible  way  with  the  aid  of  the  scientific 
information  contained  in  books;  but  after  putting  manu¬ 
facturers  and  themselves  to  great  expense  they  very 
frequently  fail,  not  through  want  of  skill,  but  through 
want  of  new  knowledge  attainable  only  by  means  of 
pure  research.”  International  competition  is  now  so 
active  that  the  country  places  itself  at  a  disadvantage 
if  it  allows  any  brain  that  has  the  scientific  capacity  to 
remain  uncultivated.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  any 
Wattses  or  Stephensons  remain  mute  and  inglorious. 

I  Even  if  all  endowments  were  available  for  secoii- 
j  dary  instruction,  and  if — which  we  are  far  from 
advocating — every  penny  now  spent  upon  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  were  concentrated  on  science,  the  amount  would 
still  be  insufficient  for  the  purpose.  Where  are  we 
to  get  more  ?  Mr.  Grant  Duff  does  not  say  to  what 
e.xtent  he  would  be  prepared  to  call  upon  the  local  or 
the  imperial  exchequer,  but  the  hint  which  he  throws 
out  to  those  who  have  more  money  than  they  know 
how  to  use  is  admirable.  W  e  take  the  passage  from  the 
report  in  the  Edinburgh  Daily  Bevie^v. 

We  should  soon  [he  sayB]  get  the  additional  money  we  wanted. 
As  I  pointed  out  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  summer,  we  have 
come  to  a  time  when  great  wealth  has  become  so  common  that  it  ho 
longer  by  itself  gives,  as  it  used  to  do,  great  personal  importance  to 
its  possessor.  In  the  last  century,  when  an  Indian  Nabob  returned 
with  what  was  then  considered  a  vast  fortune,  and  what  would  now 
be  considered  a  moderate  competence,  he  bought  boroughs,  but  in 
these  days  no  man,  however  rich,  can  do  that.  He  may  corrupt  a 
single  borough,  and  get  in  for  it,  if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
from  tho  meshes  of  the  law,  but  he  cannot  become  a  borough  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  good  old  kind.  Wealth  is  ceasing,  in  short,  more  and 
more  to  be  able  to  buy  direct  political  power.  Then,  again,  it  ia 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult  for  a  new  man,  however  rich,  to 
buy  up  great  tracks  of  country,  and  so  obtain  indirect  political 
power.  Further,  there  is  less  and  less  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
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nobleman  and  an  adherent  to  the  principles  of  Magna  Charta, 
but,  by  about  the  time  that  it  haa  cheered  itself  hoarse,  brass 
b^ds,  accompanied  by  men  bearing  banners  with  appropriate  de¬ 
vices,  appeared  upon  the  scene  of  action,  and  made  morning 
hideous  with  their  clamour.  According  to  the  account  in  the 
Englishman,  which  we  accent  as  being  in  a  certain  sense  ofHcial, 
the  arrival  of  the  music  with  its  contingent  of  women  and  ragged 
boys  swelled  the  crowd  to  such  an  enormous  extent  that  it 
stretched  away  right  up  to  Ilossell  Square,  and  there  could 
not^  have  been  less  than  50,000  peome  met  to  do  honour  to 
their  leader,  whom  they  believe  to  he  a  most  injured  man, 
and  the  greatest  champion  of  freedom  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen  since  the  days  of  Oliver  Cromwell.”  If  Magna  Charta 
really  has  60,00)0  members  who  each  pay  a  penny  a  week 
towards  its  funds,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  Dr.  Kenealy  has  been 
able  to  move  from  chambers  in  Gray’s  Inn  to  his  present 
residence  in  Tavistock  Square,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  the 
procession  of  Tuesday  was  not  more  imposing  than  it  appears 
to  have  been.  A  couple  of  bra^s  bands  and  one  four- horse  fly 
is  not,  as  things  go,  a  very  great  show  to  make  on  the  part  of 
an  association  which  can  muster  60,000  members ;  although 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  matter  of  congratulation  that  the 
society  should  not  have  done  all  of  which,  according  to  its 
accounts,  it  is  capable.  As  it  was,  it  did  quite  enough.  After 
the  brass  bands  had  played  a  species  of  voluntary,  Mr.  Ahmed 
Kenealy  appeared  on  the  balcony  in  front  of  the  house,  and 
received  what  the  Englishman  describes  as  a  “  reception 
of  which  he  could  not  fail  to  be  proud.”  A  Mr.  Willis, 

I  of  whom  we  have  not  heard  before,  introduced  him 
to  the  assembled  rabble  as  the  worthy  son  of  a 
worthy  sire,”  and  gliding  gracefully  over  those  incidents 
of  his  early  boyhood  in  which  tne  Roman  vigour  of 
Dr.  Kenealy’s  character  was  somewhat  prominently  conspicuous, 
passed  on  to  eulogise  his  noble  efforts  in  the  cause  of  the 
public,  of  the  unfortunate  nobleman,  of  his  father  Dr.  Kenealy, 
and  of  everybody  and  of  everything  in  general.  Then 
Mr.  Ahmed  Kenealy  made  a  speech,  and  then  Dr.  Kenealy 
came  out  on  to  the  balcony,  and  “  a  perfect  forest  of  hats  was 
waved,”  and  then  the  procession  was  formed  with  the  brass 
band  in  front,  and  then  some  one  or  two  hundred  roughs,  and 
then  an  open  carriage  drawn  by  two  grey  horses  in  which  were 
seated  Dr.  Kenealy,  and  Mrs.  Kenealy,  and  Mr.  Ahmed 
Kenealy,  and  Miss  A.  Kenealy.  Then  came  some  more 
roughs,  then  the  Committee  of  the  Magna  Charta  Association 
in  a  large  w'aggonette,  and  then  another  brass  band.  As  this 
burlesque  of  a  triumphal  procession  made  its  way  along, 
Dr.  Kenealy  was  by  no  means  the  one  object  of  public  interest, 
and  the  attention  of  the  crowd  centred  ib^elf  on  the  waggonette 
which  was  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  in  which  was  seated  a 
dirty-looking  man  in  a  red  flannel  shirt  with  a  cocked  hat  and 
feathers,  whom  the  crowd  rightly  or  wrongly  persisted  in 
accepting  as  a  near  relation  of  the  unfortunate  nobleman,  and  the 
chief  secretary  of  the  Magna  Charta  Association.  Whoever  this 
gentleman  may  have  been  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  was  liberally 
remunerated  for  his  share  of  the  day’s  performance,  for  from 
first  to  last  he  certainly  had  a  very  great  deal  to  go  through. 
The  procession  made  its  way  as  best  it  could  from  Tavistock 
Square  down  to  Westminster,  the  bands  playing,  the  man  in 
the  red  shirt  looking  quite  as  frightened  as  ridiculous,  and  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Kenealy  bowring  right  and  left  to  the  crowd  with  a 
grace  and  a  dignity  worthy  of  the  situation.  In  Parliament 
Street  the  miserable  burlesque  was  put  a  stop  to.  The  police 
stopped  the  brass  bands,  and  the  four-horse  waggonette,  and 
sent  the  dirty  man  in  the  red  shirt  about  his  business.  Dr. 
Kenealy,  as  a  Member  of  Parliament,  was,  of  couree,  allowed 
to  go  on.  He  went  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  usual 
course ;  and  if  the  report  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  be  correct  he 
signalised  himself  by  standing  in  the  Queen^s  way  as  she 
returned  from  the  House  of  Peers,  and  ostentatiously  omitting 
the  customary  courtesy  of  taking  off  his  hat  in  the  presence  of 
a  lady. 


DR.  KENEALY’S  TRIUMPH. 

When  some  four  years  ago  the  Queen  rode  in  State  through 
London  to  return  thanks  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  her  eldest  son,  the  enterprising  proprietor  and 
manager  of  a  transpontine  circus  hit  upon  a  device  for  securing 
a  cheap  advertisement,  almost  worthy  of  the  great  Mr. 
Barnum  himself.  He  organised  a  procession  of  his  owm,  in 
which  his  cream  and  piebald  horses,  his  brass  band,  and  the 
other  paraphernalia  of  his  hippodrome,  bore  a  very  conspicuous 
part,  and  he  drove  it  through  the  streets  in  procession  at  a 
decent  distance  behind  the  royal  cortige,  and  before  the  crowd 
which  bad  been  assembled  to  gize  upon  Royalty  had  dispersed. 
It  says  something  for  Dr.  Kenealy’s  shrewdness  that  he  should 
have  seen  the  value  of  this  precedent,  and  should  have  found 
in  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  Parliament  bv  the  Queen  in 
person  an  opportunity  for  advertising  the  Magna  Charta 
Association,  the  unfortunate  nobleman  at  present  languishing 
in  Dartmoor,  and  last,  not  least,  the  member  for  Stoke-upon- 
Trent  himself.  Various  descriptive  reporters  in  the  morning 
papers  have  done  justice  to  the  extraordinary  proceeding  in 
which,  on  Tuesday  moniing  last,  Dr.  Kenealy,  if  he  did  not 
shake  the  dewdrqps  from  his  mane,  at  any  rate  bore 
the  lion’s  part.  The  accounts  given  ^by  these  gentlemen 
are  not  exactly  consistent;  and  beyond  that  a  very  great 
deal  of  noise  was  made,  and  something  very  like  a 
riot  created,  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  what  exactly  took  place. 
It  seems,  however,  that  from  early  in  the  morning  Tavistock 
Square,  where  the  Doctor  at  present  resides,  was  beset  by  an 
unwashed  and  somewhat  unsavoury  piob  of  sympathisers  with 
the  convict  Orton.  Tavistock  Square  is,  or  used  to  be,  a  quiet 
neighbourhood,  and  it  must  be  a  serious  infliction  upon  its 
inhabitants  to  have  Magna  Charta  demonstrations  held  in  its 
once  peaceful  precincts.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  exercises  certain 
very  despotic  rights  over  this  part  of  London,  and  it  is  perhaps 
possible  that  he  may  have  some  power  of  controlling  the  pur¬ 
poses  to  which  the  square  is  put.  If  so,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
ne  will  do  something  in  future  to  protect  Dr.  Kenealy^s  neigh¬ 
bours  from  such  a  nuisance  as  that  to  which  they  were  sub¬ 
jected  on  the  morning  in  question.  Not  only  did  the  crowd 
assemble  and  cheer  “  Sir  Roger,”  and  Dr.  Kenealy,  and  Mrs, 
Kenealv,  and  Mr.  Ahmed  Kenealy,  and  give  groans  for  Mr. 
Qosford,  and  for  the  Judges,  and  for  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  for 
everybody  in  general  who  is  not  a  believer  in  the  unfortunate 
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these  penn(m9  can  realise  to  the  full  the  relish  of  their  sweet 
immunities. 

The  students  who  occu] 
composed  of  medicals  an 
one  meets  with  on  i 
working  and  non-working, 
for  it  requires  nothing  less  than  a 
the  riot  of  pleasure  that  here  abounds.  Even  amongst  those 
who  leave  after  attaining  a  degree  are  many  who  have  but  a 
smattering  of  their  science — their  time  having  been  occupied 
in  whirling  from  pleasoro  to  pleasure  until  they  have  t^ted 
of  all  to  the  lees,  and  they  return  to  their  homes  accomplished 
prodigals,  **  pale-faced  and  spectre-eyed."  Some  never  go  up 
for  their  examination  even,  but  linger  on  in  this  world  oi 
ple.'isure.  An  example  of  such  is  afforded  by  a  desultory  kind 
of  gentleman  I  sometimes  meet  at  the  Hotel  de  Cluny,  where 
he  spends  most  of  his  time  reading  the  papers  and  sipping 
absinthe.  lie  came  to  Paris  twelve  years  ago  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  “  making  his  droit‘s  ”  he  has  never  yet  presented  him* 
self  for  examination,  and  has  an  excellent  prospect  of  staying 
here  another  twelve  years  with  the  same  result. 

A  day  in  Paris  soon  becomes  “  portion  and  parcel  of  the 
dreadful  past,'’  and  in  the  Quartier  l^ttin  especially.  Having 
satisfied  their  conscience  by  attendance  at  the  early  morning 
lecture,  most  of  the  students  consider  the  day’s  work  done,  and 
get  rid  of  their  overcharged  vitality  by  devoting  themaelves 

j — the  intermediate 
ig-hall  at  Bullier’s.  Yet 
not  forsaken  by  the  gods. 


through  the  streets  of  London  in  a  waggonette,  with  a  brass 
hand  playing  in  front  and  another  brass  l^d  plying  behind, 
will  soon  gather  a  big  crowd  to  follow  him.  Dr.  Kenealy’s 
twha  cUetitiumy  who  could  hardly  be  described  as  wire*,  and 
who  scarcely  made  up  in  enthusiasm  for  their  cause  in  the 
matter  of  cleanliness,  were  willing  enough  to  follow  the  music 
on  the  chance  of  what  is  called  a  “  spree,’’ but  the  moment 
that  the  police  stopped  the  procession  they  dispersed  in  every 
direction.  That  this  should  be  so  enables  us  exactly  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  amount  of  influence  which  Dr.  Kenealy  posaes-ses. 
Ainongp»t  all  his  adherents  in  London  there  is  not  one  suffici¬ 
ently  self-devoted  to  risk  the  chance  of  having  his  head  broken 
Of  of  being  “  run  in  ’’  in  the  cause  of  the  “  greatest  champion  of 
freedom  that  the  world  has  known  since  the  days  of  Oliver 
Oromwell.’’  The  Enylhhman  tells  us  that  “  Dr.  Kenealy 
recognised  in  the  procession  men  from  Plymouth,  Stoke,  Man¬ 
chester,  Leeds,  Bradford,  and  from  almost  every  part  of  Eng¬ 
land.”  If  this  be  so  it  is  a  pity  to  think  that  all  these 
gentlemen  should  have  come  up  for  the  sake  of  walking  iu  pro¬ 
cession  from  Tavistock  Square  to  Parliament  Street  and  then 
being  told  by  the  police  that  they  must  not  go  any  further. 
Because  Magna  Charta  is  a  practically  non-existent  association, 
consisting  in  all  probability  of  the  man  in  the  red  shirt,  the 
members  of  Dr.  Kenealy *s  own  family,  and  soma  four  or  five 
other  onthusiasts,  it  does  not  follow  tliat  the  demonstration  of 
Tuesday  last  was  not  mischievous.  It  is  a  monstrous  thing 
that  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  should  play  the 
mountebank  in  this  fn.sbion.  Mr.  Plimsoll,  to  take  a  single  in¬ 
stance,  has  a  far  greater  cause  than  Dr.  Kenealy,  and  one  which 
commands  greater  sympathy,  but  he  has  iiotyet  thought  tit  to 
go  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  with  a  brass  band  before 
him  playing  “Tommy  Make  Koom  for  joi»  Uncle,”  and  a 
waggonette- and-four  full  of  dirty  ragamuffins  in  sailors’  clothes. 
Mr.  Plimsoll  has  not  always  shown  perfect  self-control,  but  lie 
has  at  any  rate  this  merit — that  he  believes  in  bis  cause  and 
respects  himself.  When  a  man  respects  himself  other  people 
respect  him  as  a  matter  of  course.  A  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  a  largo  and  important  constituency  who  im¬ 
pudently  burlesques  the  Boyal  Procession  by  going  down 
to  the  Hou^e  of  Commons  in  an  open  hackney  carriage, 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  children,  and  bowing  to  the 
people  right  and  left,  betrays  a  want  of  proper  self-respect  so 
lamentable  as  to  favour  the  charitable  suggestion  that  ue  can 
hardly  be  responsible  for  his  actions.  Were  Dr.  Kenealy  a 
member  of  Congress  instead  of  a  member  of  Parliament,  the 
American  mob  would  resent  such  an  insult  to  their  representa¬ 
tive  body,  and  the  Doctor  would  probably  meet  with  very 
rough  treftment.  Wc,  in  England,  take  things  more  quietly, 
but  it  none  the  less  is  a  very  serious  matter  that  the  dignity 
of  the  House  of  Commons  should  thus  be  dragged  through 
the  dirt  to  advertise  a  dead  cause  and  to  attract  a  few  more 
pence  to  the  weekly  sum  w’hich  Dr.  Kenealy  still  gathers  from 
the  ignorant  ti^ipes  out  of  whom  he  has  hitherto  made  his  profit. 
The  only  feature  in  the  matter  that  at  all  admits  of  congratu¬ 
lation  is  that  Mr.  Guilford  Onslow  should  not  have  lent  himself 
to  these  ridiculous  proceedings.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
gentleman  has  at  last  seen  the  folly  of  his  past  conduct,  and 
that  he  will  sever  himself  from  the  disreputable  a‘»sociations 
which  lost  him  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Meantime 
we  notice  that,  accoriliug  to  the  EnyUshmariy  Dr.  Kenealy  pro¬ 
poses  this  Session  to  institute  triennial  Parliaments,  to  provide 
the  working-classes  with  cheap  food,  improved  dwellings,  and 
large  public  parks,  to  compel  capitalists  to  iucrease  wages,  to 
institute  a  scheme  of  free  emigration,  and  to  abolish  the  School 
Board  despotism,  and  “the  nccureed  income-tax.”  If  he  will  do 
any  one  oi  tliese  things  he  may  go  down  to  I’arliameiit  when 
next  it  opens  with  a  dozen  brass  bands  instead  of  two,  and  he 
may,  if  he  p]en.so,  de.-cribe  the  Queen’s  Speech  ns  “  rubbish 
ana  raggabrash,”  ^tliough  the  phrase  is  hardly  one  which  comes 
pleasantly  from  the  mouth  of  an  accomplished  scholar. 


rooms  at  these  hotels  are  mainly 
law-students,  though  occasionally 
artist,  and  may  be  further  qualified  as 
The  latter  certainly  predominate. 
Titanic  will  to  withstand 
Even  amongst  those 


to  the  pleasures  of  the  table  and  the  theatre 
hours  being  chiefly  spent  in  the  dancing-L..I! 
though  reckless  themselves  they  are  i 
There  is,  we  are  told, 

A  sweet  little  cherub  that  sits  up  aloft, 

who  occupies  himself  iu  looking  after  the  interests  of  the 
Briti.<4h  Tar.  lu^  like  manner,  our  Bohemian  student  has  his 
guardian  angel,  who,  however,  is  like  himself,  of  the  earth, 
earthy.  This  luminary  is  rarely  seen  by  day ;  but  with  the 
shades  of  evening  he  appears  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wine-shops. 
He  is  the  drunkard’s  pilot-star,  and  lives  upon  the  intermittent 
traffic  of  the  night.  When  at  the  stroke  ot  twelve  the  cnbareU 
disgorge  themselves  this  trading  philanthropist  lends  a  ready 
hand  to  their  unsteady  habitu^Sf  and  leads  them  gently  home. 
The  Salon  d’ Absinthe,  famous  for  its  accomplished  tipplers,  is 
watched  over  by  one  of  these  eccentrics,  who  is  unceasingly 
employed  iu  this  way  throughout  the  long  hours  of  the  night. 

The  table- (Thote  of  the  Hotel  de  Trinidad  not  only  offers  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  study  of  anthropology,  but  has 
besides  the  inestimable  advantage  of  being  never  dull. 
Xothing  aids  digestion  more  than  diversion  during  meals. 
One  has  only  to  dine  on  the  boulevards  with  a  bevy  of  English 
tourists  to  realise  the  full  force  of  this.  There  they  sit,  stiff 
and  constrained,  silent  as  death,  swathed  in  their  napkins,  and 
casting  now  and  again  a  furtive  glance  around  like  soap-lathered 
customers  fearing  the  flourished  razor !  No  wonder  that  we 
English  have  a  European  reputation  for  silence.  Now  at  the 
Hotel  de  Trinidad  silence  is  unknown  during  dinner.  We 
generally  muster  about  sixty,  including  ladi^^s  who  are  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  party.  Mdlle.  C<5dle,  mischievous  and  full  of 
fun,  has  always  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  gossip  wherewith  to 
umuse;  and  Mdlle.  Julio  runs  her  pretty  close,  and  might 
even  rival  her  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  she  is  but  an 
onvrilre  at  a  mayasin  de  nouveautes,  whilst  Mdlle.  C^ile  is 
worshipped  at  a  brassene  in  the  Rue  de  I’Ecole  de  M^decine.  And 
yet  Republican  principles  are  everywhere  professed  !  Mdlle. 
Cdcile  IS  rather  pale,  with  waving  brown  hair  and  laughing  eyes, 
and  sweet  plaintive  voice.  Her  tastes,  which  may  be  summed  up 
in  a  few  words,  are  those  of  all  her  race.  An  exceeding  pas¬ 
sion  for  Bullier’s,  especially  on  bal  masque  nights,  when  she 
loves  to  go  in  debardeur  costume,  or,  still  better,  en  page ;  an 
evening  at  the  Th(5atre  de  Parnasse,  where,  during  four  mortal 
hours,  her  little  heart  will  palpitate  for  the  griefs  and  dangers 
of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  last  boulevard  drama ;  and, 
lastly,  a  novel  by  Paul  de  Kock ;  but  above  all  things  she  loves 
the  romans  tristes.  And,  if  you  would  win  her  young  heart, 
you  must  bombard  it  with  •  matrons  gloves.  She  is  a  type  of 
the  true  grisette,  very  different  from  the  idealised  form  we 
meet  with  in  the  songs  of  IkSrauger,  in  the  pages  of  Murger 
and  De  Musset ;  very  different,  too,  from  the  Gorgon  that  our 
insular  virtue  conjures  up  to  frown  at.  She  has  her  faults,  of 
course ;  she  is  wayward,  whimsical,  capricious.  But  if  only 
her  J ules  be  with  her,  she  is  a  model  of  contentment,  and  her 
happiness  w'ould  be  complete  if  the  quick  succession  of  her 
joys  were  not  now  and  again  checked  by  the  thought,  “  Un 
jour  viendra  quand  il  ne  m  aimera  plus ;  ”  but  it  only  saddens 
her  for  a  moment.  What  has  been  said  of  her  by  one  who 
knew  her  well  is  terse  and  true : — “  Elle  ne  tieut  au  vice  que 
par  un  rayon,  et  s’en  ^loigne  par  les  mille  autres  points  de  U 
circonAJrence  sociale.” 

There  are  two  regular  visitors  to  this  table-d^hoUf  who  affofd 
much  amusement  to  the  company  present.  One  is  a  Guada- 
loupian,  the  other  a  Haytian,  oefore  whose  dusky  countenance, 


SOME  QUARTIER-LATINISTS. 

The  Hotel  de  Trinidad,  in  the  Rue  Racine,  is  one  of  the 
many  maitons  metiblees  of  the  (Quartier  Latin  which  have  long 
abandoned  nil  conventional  hotel  administration,  and  have 
auccumbed  to  the  dictates  of  the  students  and  the  whim  of  the 
grisette.  In  these  pomons  are  gathered  together  the  Jeuttesse 
d^aufourd'hui  from  every  part  of  the  Old  and  New  World. 
Here  you  may  see  Nature’s  finished  and  neglected  studies  of 
the  human  form  in  every  shade  of  colour,  from  the  pale-faced 
gnillard  through  the  various  hues  of  the  yellow  Roumanian, 
the  Greek,  the  Spaniard,  down  to  the  bhick  and  tanned 
Guadaloupian,  and  the  soot-skinned  native  of  Hayti.  A 
motley  company,  composed  of  students,  JldneurSy  bummkrsy 
and  griwttes ;  a  little  world  of  anarchs ;  a  Babel  where  all 
MtioDalities  assemble,  and  strive  to  reach  the  highest  heaven 
of  Bobemianisiii !  Liberty,  frateniity,  equality,  have  here'a 
veritable  existence;  and  no  one  who  has  not  lived  in  one  of 
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it  may  be  said,  all  others  pale.  Nature  in  the  Guadaloupian 
has  given  us  a  deep-toned  study  in  chalks ;  in  the  Haytian  a 
monotone  in  sepia.  The  Guadaloupian  has  a  coarse  irregular 
face  and  fiery  eyes ;  his  mouth  and  chin  are  very  large,  and 
when  he  is  under  the  least  excitement  make  such  a  circuit 
under  his  nose  as  to  suggest  permanent  dislocation.  Much  of 
his  natural  colour  has  been  worn  away  by  western  dissipation, 
so  that  sometimes,  and  especially  w'hen  lit  up  by  the  fierce 
light  of  tropical  vivacity,  his  face  is  piebald.  The  Ilaytian’s 
complexion  is  of  unqualified  black.  Ilis  features  have  been 
chiselled  on  a  large  scale  and  are  well  thrown  up  by  a  plentiful 
expanse  of  snow-white  collar  and  shirt.  Ilis  undeviating 
dignity  of  manner  is  in  correlation  with  the  uniform  duskiness 
of  his  complexion,  and  in  these  respects  he  oflers  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  boisterous  Guadaloupian.  Once  seated  and 
**  posed  ’*  he  is  as  motionless  as  a  statue.  Be  sure  that  his 
food  has  to  go  all  the  way  to  his  mouth — there  is  none  of  that 
undignified  European  meet-yoii-half-way  compromise  with  his 
knife  and  fork  in  his  eating!  All  gesture,  all  expression  he  leaves 
to  his  eyes.  He  seldom  smiles,  except  perhaps  when  the  Guada¬ 
loupian  attacks  him  with  chaff,  calling  him  son  e.vcelhv.ee,  and 
conscious  not  of  compliment,  but  of  appreciation,  his  mouth 
relaxes,  and  he  almost  bows.  There  are  a  number  of  Cubans 
generally  at  table,  a  noisy  crew,  whose  continual  chatter 
tends  very  much  to  interfere  with  general  convei-sation.  They 
never  speak  French,  but  herd  together  at  one  end  of  the  table, 
keeping  up  a  rapid  cross-fire  of  fierce  argumentation  in  inferior 
Spanish.  The  amount  of  gesticulation  employed  for  the  eluci¬ 
dation  of  the  subjects  discussed  becomes  sometimes  alarming; 
every  object  at  hand  is  seized  upon  to  aid  in  demonstrating  the 
meaning  of  the  disputants.  Knives  become  lancets  ;  plates  are 
flourished  in  mid-air ;  and  cruet-stands  undergo  new  and 
serious  operations.  Were  it  not  for  the  conduct  of  the  Guada¬ 
loupian  who,  in  his  absurd  vanity,  supposes  himself  to  be  the 
then  object  of  their  conversation,  these  Cubans  would  be  insup¬ 
portable.  He  darts  sinister  lightnings  from  his  rolling  eyes ;  he 
champs  his  ponderous  jaw  ;  but  failing  thereby  to  gain  any  at¬ 
tention,  or  lessen  the  jabber  of  his  fancied  depreciators,  he 
snatches  up  the  Soldi  and  commences  reading  with  incredible 
energy.  But  repose  is  foreign  to  his  nature.  In  a  ver}”^  short 
time  he  will  start  an  Imperialist  opinion,  whereupon  some  fiery 
Republican  opposite  will  wither  the  Empire  with  his  in¬ 
vectives.  Then  the  Guadaloupian  exults;  his  lips  com¬ 
pressed,  the  darkness  of  his  face  almost  reaches  twilight 
under  his  triumphant  smile ;  leaning  sideways  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  his  yellow  enemies,  the  Cubans,  he  lifts  up  his  long 
roll  of  bread,  and  then,  after  a  preliminary  flourish  about 
his  head,  brings  it  down  with  the  force  of  a  sledge-hammer  as 
he  shouts  “  Vive  I'Empire,”  and  breaks  into  so  boisterous  a 
laugh  that  the  company,  Bohemian  to  the  core,  are  yet  forced 
into  sudden  silence,  amazed  at  such  an  outburst.  I  need 
hardly  say  he  is  no  favouiite,  with  the  ladies  especially  ;  and 
when  he  rises  to  depart  there  is  a  general  feeling  of  relief.  He 
is  ceremonious  and  ludicrous  to  the  last,  ottering  his  hand  to 
all  who  will  take  it,  and  bowing  wdth  great  enijn'esseftieot  to  the 
ladies,  who  hardly  ever  acknowledge  the  compliment.  The 
student  of  law,  as  of  medicine,  is  in  the  matters  concerning 
money  a  philosopher.  As  the  month  draws  to  its  close,  and 
remittances  have  been  consumed  in  tobacco  and  absinthe,  some 
of  the  streets  are  enlivened  with  students  revelling  in  iin- 
pecuniosity.  They  form  themselves  into  bands  of  eight  or  ten, 
and  bawl  with  full  lung-power  along  the  streets.  One  meets  them 
frequently  in  the  Rue  Monsieur  le  Prince  and  the  Hue  Soufflot, 
with  their  great  broad-brimmed  sombreros  and  brigand-looking 
cloaks,  some  Jodelirif/,  some  with  the  rattles  and  tin-trumpets  of 
the  last  rcveillon,  treating  the  neighbourhood  to  a  wild  im¬ 
promptu  concert.  One’s  first  idea  is  that  they  are  revenging 
themselves  upon  some  tradesman  diffident  of  running  accounts, 
but  on  inquiry  one  finds  that  the  motive  that  urges  these  gentle¬ 
men  to  a  harmonious  expression  of  their  feelings  is  nothing 
more  than  the  inharmonious  condition  of  things. 

A.  E.  11. 


COERESPONDEXCE. 

DAY-WORK  AND  PIECE-WORK. 

Sir, — I  venture  to  beg  for  some  space  in  j-^our  columns  to  refer 
to  one  aspect  of  this  question  which  appears  to  me  to  affect  not 
merely  the  relative  interests  of  employers  and  employed,  but  of 
the  trade  in  general  on  which  all  alike  depend. 

It  is  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  urge  that  dishonest  men  when 
they  work  by  the  day  will  idle  away  the  hours  for  which  Uiey 
are  pud ;  equally  they  may  scamp  their  w’ork  if  paid  by  the  piece. 
This  is  the  same  all  the  world  through,  and  the  man  who  does 
too  little  work  for  his  pay,  and  he  who  gets  too  much  pay  for  his 
worif,  are  always  specially  hard  on  each  other’s  failings ;  ^  but 
this  one  fact  may  be  noted,  that  all  the  cost  paid  for  butties  ” 


I  or  overlookers  employed  (not  for  the  check  and  revision  which 
the  best  work  requires,  but)  merely  to  find  out  such  faults  in 
working,  is  a  sheer  tribute  of  waste  paid  for  dishonesty,  not,  in 
this  case,  owing  to  the  fault  of  employers;  for  faulty  work  is 
like  a  chain  with  a  bad  link  in  it — worthless  to  sell  or  to  use, 
and  for  which  no  customer  will  pay.  But  I  shall  not  follow 
up  any  such  questions  as  these ;  for  certain  it  is  that,  unless  all 
such  railing  accusations  are  set  aside,  we  cannot  come  to  a  fair 
view  of  the  real  issues  involved. 

The  argument,  therefore,  which  I  may  refer  to  generally  as 
that  which  urges  that  piece-work  should  be  restricted,  because 
it  tends  to  encournge  the  most  skilful  w»)rkiiieu  to  do  more 
than  average  men  can  accomplish,  and  so  to  depress  the  ordinary 
rate  of  wages  below  the  scale  necessary  fi'r  the  well-being  of 
the  usual  run  of  those  engaged  in  the  trade,  I  take  to  be  one 
truly  intended  by  those  who  use  it  to  .secure  the  welfare  of 
the  many  against  the  personal  interests  of  the  few. 

But  is  not  this  only  an  old  foe  with  a  new  face,  and  do  not 
these  predictions  of  depreciation  of  wages  rest  on  just  the 
same  narrow  fears  as  have  been  so  abundantly  falsified 
in  respect  of  Free  Trade  ?  It  is  hardly  a  generation  ago  that  we 
had  warnings  of  national  ruin  on  all  sides  from  men  of  un¬ 
doubted  sincerity  and  patriotism,  if  not  of  any  groat  fore¬ 
thought  and  intelligence ;  they  could  not  sSe  how  the  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  country  were  to  he  sustained  unless  they  were 
protected  against  competition.  Now  that  we  have  experienced 
the  results  it  is  difficult  to  realise  that  these  fears  ever  were 
reasonably  entertained,  but,  as  the  present  discussion  shows, 
we  can  easily  reproduce  them  if  we  persist  in  regarding  the 
operations  of  industry  from  the  same  point  of  view.  Looking 
merely  to  the  facts  in  which  producers  are  immediately  con¬ 
cerned,  it  is — ^just  as  it  was  in  the  Free  Trade  discussions — im¬ 
possible  to  prove  that  no  one  will  bo  thrown  out  of  work, 
that  in  no  case  any  particular  branch  of  industry,  or  any 
worker  in  it,  will  be  displaced  by  a  rival;  but  let  us 
look  a  little  wider  .afield — above  all,  let  us  ask  for  what  or 
for  whom  do  we  all  work.  For  wages,  prutit,  or  gain  is 
some  form,  it  will  be  said.  That  is  wht/  we  are  at  the  trouble 
of  working,  no  doubt,  but  we  are  paid  f  »r  work  done  or  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  pay  us.  The 
bt)otmaker  works  at  his  own  trade  because  he  is  paid  for  it, 
but  he  buys  his  clothes  and  all  else  he  requires  to  satisfy  his 
own  wants  in  the  way  which  best  suits  himself.  A  foolish 
way  of  talking  has  come  down  from  the  dark  ages  of  mercan¬ 
tile  systems  ”  and  restrictions,  ns  though  trade  existed  only  for 
the  benefit  of  traders.  It  could  not  possibly  exist  unless  there 
were  wants  to  satisfy,  and  people  who  could  afford  to  pay  for 
I  tlie  gratification  of  sticli  wants.  It  might  just  as  well  ne  said 
!  that  the  Bench  and  the  Bar  and  the  Public  services  only  existed 
for  the  payment  of  judges,  lawyers,  and  officials  generally: 
assuredly  none  of  these  functions  would  be  performed  unless 
men  were  paid  for  doing  them.  The  trader  is  especially  the 
servant  of  the  public,  and  drops  out  of  being  altogether  if  he 
cannot  practically  get  his  utility  recognised.  The  public  or  the 
customer,  not  he  who  receives  the  pay,  judges  of  the  value  of 
the  serv  ices  rendered  and  is  under  no  obligation  to  buy  if  he 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  terms  on  which  they  are  offered. 
No  doubt  many  men  may  be  found  wliose  remuneration 
is  excessive,  and  whose  work  or  services  are  of  the  most  worth¬ 
less  description,  but  why  is  it  that  such  abuses  are  tolerated  P 
Because  this  simple  rule  of  right  and  common  sense  is  not  kept 
in  view,  and  different  interests  ignore  their  very  raison  d'etre 
when  considering  the  fundaineatal  principles  which  should 
govern  their  policy. 

But  a  distinction  may  be  drawn  between  wages  and  profits, 
and  the  reply  given  that  a  concession  either  in  the  wage  taken 
or  the  quantity  of  work  given  for  it  will  only  go  to  enbanoe 
profits.  If  capital  were  a  fixed  quantity  and  ‘^employers” 
the  owners  of  it,  and  a  close  caste,  that  might  be  ;  as  it  is,  it 
is  highly  desirable  that  trades-unions  should  look  after  the 
interest  of  workmen  in  current  afl’airs  and  take  care  that  they 
get  a  fair  sliure  of  the  price  given  for  the  work  to  which  they 
have  contributed  their  skill  and  labour.  But  what  I  would 
urge  is,  it  will  be  a  fearful  mistake  to  adopt  a  policy  opposed 
not  merely  to  the  employer  as  a  matter  of  bargain,  but  to  the 
public  in  general,  and  your  own  customers  in  particular.  Let 
anyone  reflect  how  very  small  a  proportion  of  his  wants  are 
supplied  by  his  own  direct  exertions,  and  he  will  see  that  suck 
a  course  is  like  favouring  his  little  finger  at  the  expense  of  his 
whole  body. 

Let  us  set  aside  the  idea  of  wages  and  profit  for  the  moment, 
and  suppose,  by  way  of  a  fairer  test,  that  all  work  is  done  by  stnetty^ 
co-operative  societies  organised  on  the  most  perfect  principles 
of  fairness  and  equality.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  restrict¬ 
ing  or  prohibiting  piece-work  for  the  reasons  quoted  ?  Admitting 
the  “  good  intention,”  is  it  not  according  to  all  experience  of 
all  human  nature  that  men  thus  arlntrarily  fixing  tne  value  of 
their  own  work  will  be  moet  dangeroualy^  prone  constently  to 
ov’er-value  it  ?  It  will  be  a  reoe  reversed,  in  which  the  eloweet 
will]  win.  For,  looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  the  only 
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vfBj  to  get  An  AdvAotage  is  to  gi^o  ft*  little  as  possible^ 
and  bearing  in  mind  that  any  one  industry  supplying  one 
want  (or  fraction  of  a  want)  is  very  small  and  weak 
compared  with  the  whole  community,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  attitude  of  aggre»<ion  of  each  section 
against  the  whole  must  end  in  their  several  defeat  in  detail, 
and  in  the  disorganisation  and  impoverishment  of  all  alike. 
But  taking  as  a  leading  principle  the  honourableness  of  work 
and  of  rendering  loyal  and  liberal  service,  the  inevitable 
effect  must  be  a  reaction  from  the  whole  community  in 
favour  especially  of  every  industrious  section  of  it.  I  grant 
that  men  of  acquired  wealth  who  may  do  no  work  at  all  will 
benefit  also,  but  only  in  the  first  stage.  For,  assuming  that 
all  alike  get  what  they  buy  at  one-fourth  less  than  before, 
what  can  they  do  with  the  money  saved?  they  must  either  spend 
or  invest  it.  One  way  or  the  other  the  owners  of  it  must 
come  back  to  the  worker  to  satisfy  the  wants  which  they  may 
desire  to  gratify.  Moreover,  the  results  of  labour  are  not  a  fixed 
quantity  which  cannot  be  increased  without  an  undue  strain 
on  vital  energy.  The  fact  that  the  task  is  easjy  to  the  skilled 
workman,  which  is  difficult  to  the  less  skilled,  is  fully  recognised; 
and  bearing  in  mind  the  immense  increase  of  capacity  which 
can  be  acquired  by  practice  and  education,  why  should  any 
mode  of  workin?  wbich  affords  a  stimulus  to  increased  efficiency 
be  dreaded  P  Efficiency  so  acquired  is  clear  gain.  Special 
trades  cannot  be  protected  from  changes  and  fluctuations  of 
demand ;  this  cannot  be  secured  under  any  circumstances. 
But  general  efficiency  leads  to  general  cheapness  in  the  only 
true  sense  of  the  word,  and  this  general  cheapness  implies  a 
proportionably  increased  surplus  to  spend,  and  a  consequent 
general  demand  for  labour,  which  will  and  must  make  the 
transfer  of  industry  from  one  occupation  to  another  compara¬ 
tively  easy,  and  places  the  risk  of  a  general  stagnation  almost 
beyond  the  limits  of  pos.'^ibility. 

When  the  Coni  Laws  were  repealed,  there  was  on  the  one 
side  a  great  dread  of  low  prices,  and  on  the  other  a  great  ex¬ 
pectation  rf  advantages  to  arise  from  such  a  reduction.  There 
was  no  such  great  reduction,  but  the  expectations  of  benefit 
were  fulfilled.  And  why  P  Because  trade  being  freed  from 
the  dread  of  the  consequences  which  had  been  suffered  and 
were  apprehended  from  the  operation  of  these  restrictive  laws, 
gained  confidence  to  extend  its  operations  and  adjust  itself  to  the 
various  wants  of  the  world.  So  would  it  be  with  free  trade  in 
labour,  only  the  change  would  be  immeasurably  greater,  and 
pregnant  with  consequences  of  far  more  beneficial  importance 
to  industry  in  all  its  oranches. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  'R.  II. 


THE  ELEPHANT,  THE  PRLNCE,  AND  THE 
TIGER. 

(“The  Prince  of  Wales,  from  an  elephant,  shot  a  largo  tiger.  The 
carcase  was  brought  with  groat  ceremony  to  the  palace  in  the 
evening.” — Telegram  in  Morning  Papers,  Fob.  7,  1876.) 

Hip  I  Hip  !  Hip  !  Hurrah  !  then  he  really  has  got  him, 

From  the  top  of  an  elephant  boldly  he  shot  him  ! 

And  dead  as  a  partridge,  a  woodcock,  or  pullet. 

The  Pride  of  Bengal  is  laid  low  by  his  bullet. 

Hi  1  bear  the  fierce  beast  in  proud  triumph  along, 

‘Mid  the  frantic  tom-toms  ot  the  Indian  throng; 

While  the  telegraph  flashes  the  news  to  the  West 
Of  the  deed  that’s  been  done  by  our  noblest  and  best; 

And  England,  enchanted,  shall  hear  of  the  fall 
Of  the  cool  crouching  tyrant — the  pest  of  Bengal. 

What  to  this — this  most  glorious  piece  of  good  luck — 

W’^ere  the  deer  which  were  shot,  and  the  pows  which  were 
stuck  P 

What  to  this  were  the  fights  in  the  circled  arenas 
Between  elephants,  buffaloes,  rams,  and  hysenas? 

Their  honour  must  fade,, and  their  glory  must  fall. 

Eclipsed  by  the  death  of  the  I’ride  of  Bengal. 

And  long  shall  that  elephant  figure  in  fame. 

From  whose  back  at  the  beast  our  great  Prince  took  bis  aim. 
For  he  stood  like  a  rock  when  the  tiger  w’as  nigh. 

And  he  stirred  not  an  inch  when  his  Highness  let  fly. 

The  Commons  of  England  must  give  him  a  vote. 

Their  sense  of  his  service  distinctly  to  note — 

Say  five  thousand  a  year  for  the  rest  of  his  life ; 

If  he  marry — say  two  thousand  more  for  his  wife. 

Even  radical  members  can  never  dispute 
The  worth  to  the  State  of  this  excellent  brute ; 

And  whene’er  the  right  time  for  the  estimates  come. 

Will  cheerfully  vote  it,  whatever  the  sum. 

For  this  nation  is  sound,  and  its  sentiment  loyal. 

And  deeply  devoted  to  sports  that  are  royal. 

And  the  death  of  the  tiger  has  stirred  to  its  core 
The  heart  of  the  nation  as  never  before ; 

And  ages  to  come  shall  with  rapture  recall 

How  our  dearly  loved  Prince  slew  the  Pride  of  Bengal. 


LITERATUKE. 

DEAD  CITIES  OF  HOLLAND. 

The  Dead  Cities  of  the  Zuuder  Tac.  By  Henri  Ilavard.  Translated 
by  Annie  Wood.  London:  Bentley  and  Son.  1875. 

M.  Havard’s  lively  pictures  of  the  Dead  Cities  of  the 
Znyder  Zee  will  soon  possess  an  antiquarian  as  well  as 
a  purely  artistic  interest.  If  the  Dutch  Government 
should  succeed  in  draining  a  great  part  of  the  shallow 
waters  between  North  Holland  and  the  coast  of  Gelder- 
land  and  Friesland,  the  cities,  whose  fallen  majesty  and 
solemn  calm  M.  Havard  paints  with  such  loving  appre¬ 
ciation,  will  sink  into  the  commonplaceness  of  mere 
country- tow  ns,  marts  for  selling  cheeses  and  trafficking 
in  cattle.  The  sea  that  now  washes  their  crumbling 
ramparts  or  creeps  lazily  into  their  sand-choked  harbours 
keeps  fresh  the  memory  of  the  days  when  these  ports  on 
the  Zuyder  Zee  were  among  the  great  maritime  powers, 
and  when  a  prosperous  commerce  poured  its  wealth  upon 
the  level  dulness  of  these  shores.  But  if  the  Dutch 
Government  should  carry  out  the  project  which  it  has 
at  length  seriously  entertained  of  draining  at  least  the 
southern  half  of  the'Zuyder  Zee,  as  the  Haarlemer  Meer 
has  been  drained,  the  link  of  connection  between  many 
of  these  cities  and  their  former  glories  will  be  broken 
for  ever.  When  pasture  land  and  well-tilled  polders 
stretch  for  miles  on  every  side  of  Monnikendam,  Edam, 
Hoorn,  and  Enkhuizen,  in  the  place  of  the  yellow  waters 
of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  it  will  be  difficult  to  evoke  regrets  for 
the  maritime  fortunes  of  inland  towns.  History  may 
still  unfold  to  the  curious  a  strange  chapter  of  vicissi¬ 
tudes,  but  the  tourist  in  search  of  the  picturesque  will 
not  find  what  M.  Havard  describes  and  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  discovered. 

Meanwhile,  however,  this  corner  of  old-world  Europe, 
off"  which  the  dust  of  time  has  not  been  rubbed,  is  likely 
to  attract  many  kindred  spirits,  to  whom  M.  Havard’s 
book  will  be  a  pleasant  revelation.  All  such  may  be 
warned  in  time  that  the  desire  to  follow  in  M.  Havard’s 
tracks  which  his  book  kindles  is  much  cooled  by  the 
difficulties  of  the  journey.  It  is  hardly  to  be  believed 
that  though  Amsterdam,  the  starting-point  of  M. 
Havard’s  exploration  of  the  Znyder  Zee,  is  only  some 
sixteen  hours  distant  from  London,  there  is  neither 
steamship  nor  railway,  nor  even  any  regular  and  trust¬ 
worthy  communication  by  coasting  vessels  around  the 
shores  of  the  great  salt-water  lake.  The  sand-banks 
and  shallows  are  so  perplexing,  the  storms  so  sudden 
and  sweeping,  that  navigation  is  very  perilous,  and  the 
seafaring  population  of  the  ports  who  used  to  carry 
their  adventurous  spirit  to  the  end  of  the  earth  are  so 
embarrassed  by*a  stict  licensing  system  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  meet  with  a  sailor  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the 
Zee.  M.  Havard  was  compelled  to  hire  and  fit  out  a 
light  “tjalk,”  and  to  trust  himself  to  a  “  schipper,” 
who,  though  an  experienced  seaman,  had  never  gone 
over  the  course  on  which  the  travellers  were  bent.  The 
circumnavigation,  starting  from  the  Y  and  ending  at 
Zwolle,  where  M.  Havard  and  his  companions  took  the 
railway  to  Utrecht,  was  not  without  its  risks  and  in¬ 
conveniences,  but  it  had  its  peculiar  charms.  Whether 
the  latter  would  outweigh  the  former  for  ordinary 
travellers  may  be  doubted.  A  small  sailing  vessel, 
manned  by  two  Dutch  sailors,  and  carrying  provisions 
— even  drinking  water  included — sufficient  for  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  days,  would  not,  perhaps,  invite  the 
dilettante  student  of  the  picturesque. 

For  those,  however,  who,  likeM.  Havard,  really  under¬ 
stand  and  enjoy  strange  if  unsensational  aspects  of 
natnre,  and  the  artistic  beauties  or  quaintnesses  of  com¬ 
munities  that  seem  as  it  were  to  have  gone  to  sleep  for 
centuries,  the  attractions  of  this  voyage  are  great.  Of 
the  cities  visited — Monnikendam,  Edam,  Hoorn,  Enk- 
buizen,  Medemblik,  on  the  coast  of  North  Holland; 
Stavoren  and  Hindeloopen  on  the  coast  of  Friesland,  are 
truly  “  dead  cities.”  But  M.  Havard’s  book  gives  us  a 
glimpse  into  the  living  activity  of  many  parts  of  North 
Holland  and  Friesland  that  are  almost  as  little  known 
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as  if  they  too  bad  once  been  great  and  had  snnk  into 
slumberous  obscurity.  The  islands  of  Marken  and  of 
tJrk,  with  their  primitive  population  of  fisher  folk,  are 
strikingly  contrasted  with  the  vigour  of  trade  in  Har¬ 
lingen  and  the  disciplined  growth  of  the  Dutch  naval 
power  at  Niewe  Diep.  But  it  is  the  aspect  of  the  dead 
cities  that  gives  interest  as  well  as  a  name  to  M.  Havard’s 
book.  Passing  over  Monnikendam,  Edam,  and  Hoorn, 
the  first  three  cities  visited  by  M.  Havard’s  tjalk — 
which,  though  as  interesting  in  their  way  as  the  others, 
were  historically  and  are  artistically  less  notable — our 
travellers  came  to  Enkhuizen,  formerly  the  largest  town 
in  Holland,  according  to  Paraval,  now  dwindled  to 
“  scarce  five  thousand  souls,”  and  emptied  of  all  vigorous 
life  and  prosperous  business.  The  dreariness  of  this  place 
was  thrown  into  relief  by  a  fete  to  which  all  the  peasantry 
of  the'  surrounding  country  gathered  in  their  gay  cos¬ 
tumes.  But  nothing  could  dispel  the  impression  of  j 
gloom  borne  in  upon  the  mind  by  the  disproportion 
between  the  skeleton  of  this  city,  its  imposing  gates, 
the  ruins  of  its  fortifications,  the  wide  circuit  of  its  walls, 
and  the  petty  living  interests  of  the  place. 

■\Vhpn  wo  have  arrived  [M.  Ilavard  says]  at  what  appears  the 
very  end  of  the  town,  the  very  last  house,  we  see  some  distance  otf 
a  gate  of  the  city.  A  hundred  years  ago  the  houses  were  continued 
close  up  to  this  gate.  It  took  us  a  walk  of  twenty  minutes  across 
the  meadows  to  arrive  at  this  deserted  spot.  .  .  .  What  a  terrible 
spectacle  this  great  meadowland,  where  the  grass  now  grows  almost 
as  thick  and  luxurious  [the  translator,  wo  suppose,  means  “  lux¬ 
uriant”]  as  in  the  polders  !  In  these  now  peaceful  meadows,  what 
hearts  have  ached,  what  multitudes  of  men  and  women  have  lirc<l 
and  died,  what  memories  are  hidden  by  these  fields  covered  with 
daisies!  ...  It  is  one  great  cemetery,  without  crosses  or  tomb¬ 
stones  to  tell  of  the  dead.  Kuins  are  more  imposing  and  le.ss 
sorrowful  than  this  green  meadow  which  is  the  image  of  nothing, 
of  niant,  of  void. 

The  most  singular  thing  about  the  fall  of  Enkhuizen 
is  that  the  visible  causes  are  so  trifling,  the  effects  so 
recent  and  so  complete.  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
Enkhuizen  still  flourished,  and  the  silting  up  of  the 
harbour  appears  hardly  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
apathetic  resignation  of  the  people.  The  Dutch  in  the 
eighteenth  century  were  no  novices  in  engineering,  and 
had  shown  themselves  capable  of  encountering  with 
success  much  more  crushing  natural  calamities. 

The  truth  is  that  a  strenge  intellectual  and  moral 
torpor  has  crept  over  the  life  of  these  communities ;  the 
careful  reader  of  M.  Havard’s  book  will  not  fail  to 
gather  many  incidental  bits  of  evidence  of  this  fact. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  analyse  the  origin  and  progress 
of  this  national  paralysis,  but  that  it  has  stricken  a  part 
of  Holland  already  is  certain,  and  it  is  not  clear  that  it 
is  not  more  gradually  stealing  over  the  rest  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  beauties  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  in  its  tender  tints 
of  mist  and  sunlight,  and  in,  what  M.  Havard  values  so 
highly,  the  calm-impressing  power  of  its  coast — a  level 
endless  bank  of  green — are  still  to  be  seen  and  watched, 
but  they  produce  no  great  masters  of  colour,  no  Cuyps 
and  Boths,  in  these  days.  Is  it  that  the  quality  of  the 
material  on  which  these  natural  powers  worked  is 
changing  ?  If  not,  why  do  the  effects  cease  to  appear  ? 
These  questions  will  rise  in  the  minds  of  many  readers 
of  M.  Havard’s  volume,  who  care  little  for  the  blue  china 
and  the  carved  cabinets  that  are  to  be  found  in  N^orth 
Holland.  M.  Havard  does  not  directly  raise  them,  still 
less  does  he  attempt  to  give  an  answer  to  them.  Never¬ 
theless,  his  writings  have  a  real  value  for  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  problem  whether  in  spite  of  high 
capacity,  sound  training,  and  liberal  institutions,  the 
Dutch  character  is  not  sinking  into  the  quicksands  of 
sluggishness  which  already  has  swallowed  up  the  “  dead 
cities  of  the  Zuyder  Zee.” 

It  must  be  added  that  Mrs.  (or  Miss)  Wood’s  transla¬ 
tion  is  scandalously  bad.  A  cumbrous  style  and  halting 
English  might  be  overlooked,  but  there  is  no  excuse  for 
the  mistranslations  of  common  French  w'ords  that  dis¬ 
figure  almost  every  page.  This  version  of  M.  Havard  s 
graceful  narrative  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  the 
exercise  of  a  lazy  school- girl  who  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  look  at  her  “  vocabulary,”  or  the  well-mean¬ 
ing  efforts  of  a  Frenchman  imperfectly  acquainted  with 


English  and  unprovided  with  a  dictionary.  The  trans¬ 
lator  s  capacity  may  be  estimated  by  a  few  specimens 
of  her  work,  taken  at  random.  “  An  animation  which 
is  not  fehrous'*  for  “  feverish  ”  (the  italics  are  ours)  ; 
“  the  milice  arrived,”  for  “  militia ;  ”  “  the  mannes  killed  a 
number  of  the  hussars,”  for  sailors  (^marins')  ;  “the  TCing 
of  3/aror,”  for  “Morocco;”  “in  the  meridional  pro¬ 
vinces,”  for  “  southern ;  ”  “  wearing  their  small  caps  and 
big  redingote'^ — this  last  written  as  an  English  word — and 
so  on  until  the  reader  almost  ceases  to  notice  blunders. 
A  favourite  trick  of  the  translator,  when  she  does  not 
know  or  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  find  an  English 
equivalent  for  a  French  word,  is  boldly  to  write  down 
the  latter.  Wo  protest  against  this  slipshod  way  of 
doing  work,  which  in  these  days,  when  so  many  Englisli 
people  read  French,  has  no  justification  unless  it  bo 
superlatively  well  done.  But  criticism  is  really  wasted 
on  a  writer  who  can  allow  such  a  sentence  as  this  to  go 
to  the  printer ; — “  It  was  the  residence  of  the  famous 
King  Rad  bod,  who  Pepin  of  Heristal  and  his  son,  Charles 
Martel,  took  the  trouble  to  convert.”  When  we  add 
that  many  proper  names  are  misspelt,  and  not  even 
consistently  misspelt,  it  will  be  admitted,  wo  think,  that 
M.  Havard  cannot  be  congratulated  on  the  hands  to 
which  he  has  entrusted  his  English  reputation. 


WILLIAM  GODWIN  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 

William  Godwin :  his  Friends  and  Contemporaries.  Hy  C.  Kogan 
Paul.  In  T\ro  Volumes.  London :  H.  S.  King  and  Co. 

[iSceoW  Koiice.'] 

No  one  can  read  the  few  words  of  introduction  with 
which  William  Godwin  prefaced  the  four  little  volumes  of 
the  posthumous  works  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  without 
thinking  of  John  Mill’s  dedication  of  ‘  Liberty  ’  to  the 
memory  of  his  wife.  Godwin’s  language  is  studiously 
severe  and  restrained  compared  with  Mill’s,  but  that 
was  the  fashion  of  the  time ;  he  lived  at  a  period  when 
authors  were  less  communicative  about  their  personal 
affairs,  when  individualities  were  less  frankly  laid  before 
the  public.  It  was  not  that  there  was  a  less  passionate 
attachment  between  Godwin  and  his  wife,  or  that  he 
admired  less  warmly  her  brilliant  gifts,  but  the  literary 
manner  of  his  day  was  colder.  The  author  was  then 
a  more  abstract  being,  and  did  not  speak  so  directly 
to  bis  readers  as  one  of  like  passions  with  themselves  ; 
there  was  a  harrier  between  them  which  the  genius  of 
this  century  first  effectually  broke  down,  with  the  result 
of  giving  the  world  a  few  revelations  of  personal  feelings 
from  our  greater  men  which  we  should  bo  sorry  to  have 
lost,  and  a  great  many  revelations  from  the  Toms,  Dicks, 
and  Harries  of  literature  which  are  of  no  possible 
interest,  and  which  the  world,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
discretion,  forgets  as  soon  as  they  are  made.  No  one 
certainly  would  complain  in  these  days  if  Godwin 
had  spoken  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft  as  warmly  and 
unreservedly  as  Mill  sp')ko  of  his  wife.  A  curious 
parallel  might  he  drawn  between  the  two  illustrious 
pairs.  Mary  Wollstonecraft’s  ‘  Vindication  of  the 
Rights  of  Woman  ’  was  the  first  protest  raised  hy  a 
woman  against  the  disabilities  of  her  sex.  Coming  as 
the  protest  did  in  the  early  days  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  it  excited  much  suspicion  and  alarm,  and  was 
denounced  as  a  most  dangerous  attack  upon  the  existing 
state  of  society,  as  something  not  less  than  a  gospel 
of  sexual  communism,  but  really,  as  Mr.  Paul  points 
out  in  a  defence  of  the  authoress  which  is  as  complete 
as  it  has  been  long  delayed,  Mary, Wollstonecraft  was 
a  woman  of  entirely  blameless  life  and  noble  and  self- 
sacrificing  character,  and  she  asked  for  women  nothing 
more  than  is  now  claimed  for  them  by  advocates  who 
obtain  a  respectful  hearing.  In  substance  the  work 
was  only  a  plea  for  equality  of  education,  on  the  reason¬ 
able  ground  that  “  if  woman  be  not  prepared  by  educa¬ 
tion  to  become  the  companion  of  man,  she  will  stop  the 
progress  of  knowledge,  for  truth  must  bo  common  to 
all,  or  it  will  bo  inefficacious  with  respect  to  its  influence 
on  general  practice.” 

A  glance  at  Mary  Wollstonccraft’s  history  shows  that 
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it  was  not  by  merely  “  sentimental  ”  or  speculative 
considerations  that  she  was  led  to  demand  a  more  open 
career  for  women.  Sbe  and  some  of  her  dearest  friends 
suffered  cruelly  from  the  state  of  things  against  which 
sbe  uttered  her  burning  protest.  How  cruelly  she 
suffered  might  have  been  inferred  before  from  the  cor¬ 
respondence  published  by  Godwin,  but  the  letters  which 
Mr.  Paul  has  made  public  now  enable  us  for  the  first 
time  to  see  the  whole  circumstances.  Her  father  was  a 
man  who  had  squandered  a  fortune,  and  married  a  second 
time  when  Mary  was  a  little  over  twenty.  She  was  the 
eldest  of  three  sisters.  One  of  her  brothers  was  an 
attorney,  and  he  refused  to  help  the  family  ;  the  other  two 
needed  more  assistance  than  they  were  able  to  ^ve. 
Her  experience  of  men  ^vas  not  favourable.  Her  sister 
Kliza  married  a  man  who  ill-treated  her,  and  from  whom 
she  was  obliged  to  separate.  Everina  lived  for  some 
little  time  with  her  brother,  the  attorney,  but  soon 
found  the  life  unendurable.  Mary  AVollstonecrafb  w'as 
thus  thrown  on  the  world  at  an  early  age  with  two 
sisters  to  provide  for,  one  of  them  reduced  to  the  verge 
of  insanity  by  the  ill-treatment  of  a  husband.  She  was 
in  a  position  to  feel  the  want  of  employment  for  women. 
Needlework  and  teaching  were  the  only  resources  of 
the  sisters.  For  some  time,  being  proud,  sensitive  girls, 
they  struggled  hard  to  earn  an  independent  living, 
opened  a  school,  and  took  in  needlework ;  but,  in  spite 
of  their  efforts,  they  were  forced  wdth  heavy  hearts  to 
see  that  they  could  not  keep  together,  and  parted  to 
separate  situations  as  governesses  and  companions. 
After  several  years,  during  wdiich  Mary’s  scanty  earn¬ 
ings  were  taxed  by  a  besotted  father  and  a  ne’er-do-well 
brother,  she  was  offered  employment  by  Johnson,  the 
bookseller,  chiefly  ns  a  translator  from  the  French,  and 
i*eturned  to  London,  translated,  and  wrote  pamphlets 
and  magazine  articles.  Before  she  wrote  her  book  on 
the  Riglits  of  Woman,  she  had  two  more  unfavourable 
illustrations  of  the  selfishness  of  men.  Her  friend, 
Fanny  Blood,  who  had  also  been  trying  to  live  inde¬ 
pendently  by  painting,  married  a  Lisbon  merchant,  and 
did  not  find  him  an  agreeable  companion.  Lord  Kings- 
borough,  in  whoso  family  she  had  been  a  governess,  did 
not  impress  her  as  a  noble  example  of  his  sex.  Altogether, 
she  had  the  best  of  grounds  for  protesting  that  it  was 
unfair  to  leave  the  one  sex  so  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  other.  It  is  in  the  case  of  such  w’omen  as 
her  that  the  system  of  things  'which  prevailed  then, 
and  prevails  with  very  little  change  now,  pressed  and 
continues  to  press  with  cruel  severity.  It  may  be 
admitted  that  Mary  Wollstonecraft  would  not  have 
been  an  easy  companion  for  a  man  with  whom  she  was 
not  in  full  sympathy ;  her  intemperate  sensibility, 
aggravated  by  the  constant  distresses  of  her  youth, 
made  her  exacting ;  she  had  an  extravagant  craving 
for  outward  and  visible  tokens  of  affection,  and  was  apt 
to  take  offence  at  the  coldness  of  less  impassioned 
natures.  She  had  the  dangerous  endowment,  dangerous 
to  its  possessor,  of  a  demonstratively  loving  disposition, 
an  inappeasable  hunger  of  the  soul,  constantly  thwarted 
by  an  almost  insanely  susceptible  and  fiery  spirit  of 
pride.  Except  in  the  few  rare  cases  where  such  a 
woman  can  meet  w  ith  a  heaven-appointed  mate,  she  is 
predestined  to  suffering  in  any  system  of  society  which 
renders  it  impossible  for  w’omen  to  pursue  an  indepen¬ 
dent  career.  There  have  been  few  lives  in  this  world 
more  unredcemedly  sad  than  Mary  Wollstonecraft’s. 
Her  enjoyments  were  keen  ns  her  distresses  were,  but 
the  intervals  of  enjoyment  w'cre  too  brief.  In  those 
wonderful  letters  to  her  first  husband,  in  which  the  im¬ 
passioned  words  seem  almost  to  flash  fire  from  the 
musty  old  pages,  and  make  the  reader’s  heart  throb 
with  the  bygone  love  and  sorrow,  w'e  cannot  help  feeling 
as  we  close  the  volume  that  she  was  not  framed  for 
happiness,  for  the  commonplace  happiness  at  least  of  a 
sedate  and  tninqnil  life.  Even  in  the  earlier  and  happier 
stage  of  her  union  with  Imlay,  she  laments  that  her 
aflections  grow  on  her,  till  they  become  too  strong  for 
her  peace,  though  they  all  afford  her  snatches  of  requisite 
enjoyment.  And  later  on,  when  she  began  to  fear  that 
he  had  become  indifferent  to  her,  and  she  wrote  haughtily 


demanding  to  know  the  worst — with  unflinching  spirit* 
but  with  her  whole  frame  convulsed,  her  lips  trembling 
as  if  shaken  by  cold,  her  blood  circulating  in  her  veins 
like  fire — what  ages  of  happiness  could  make  amends  for 
such  hours  of  agony?  Her  happy  union  with  Godwin 
lasted  for  less  than  a  year ;  she  died  in  giving  birth  to 
the  daughter  who  afterwards  became  the  w’ife  of  Shelley. 

It  is  somew’hat  painful  to  turn  from  the  record  of 
Mary  Wollstonecraft  in  Mr.  Paul’s  memoir  to  Godwin’s 
courtship  of  Harriet  Lee,  which  began  before  his  first 
wife  had  been  six  months  in  her  grave.  A  less  consci¬ 
entious  biographer,  one  less  scrupulous  to  present  the 
man  as  he  w'as,  would  have  slurred  over  this  episode. 
What  makes  it  all  the  more  curious  is,  that  in  his 
‘  Political  Justice  ’  Godwin  condemned  marriage  in  the 
abstract,  as  an  institution  which  bound  two  persons 
together  for  life  before  they  could  know  whether  they 
would  be  suitable  partners.  Mrs.  Shelley  puts  the  best 
possible  construction  on  her  father’s  conduct,  -udien  she 
says  that  “  the  happiness  he  had  enjoyed  instilled  the 
opinion  that  he  might,  at  least  in  a  degree,  regain  the 
blessing  he  had  lost,  if  he  married  a  woman  of  sense  and  of 
an  amiable  disposition.”  The  sisters  Lee  were  the  autho¬ 
resses  of  ‘  Lee’s  Canterbury  Tales,’  from  one  of  which 
Byron  took  the  plot  of  his  drama  of  Weiner.  Miss  Harriet 
W'as  the  object  of  Godwin’s  attentions.  He  met  her 
four  times  at  Bath,  and  on  his  return  to  London  wrote 
a  letter  in  w  hich  he  darkly  hinted  at  love,  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  an  expression  she  had  used  at  parting  from  him, 
that  “  she  supposed  she  should  hear  of  him.”  “  In  say¬ 
ing,”  he  wrote,  “  that  you  supposed  you  should  hear  of 
me,  I  am  determined  to  understand  that  you  expected  to 
heskv  from  me.”  But  the  philosopher  was  too  cautious, 
and  the  lady  gave  no  answer  to  his  letter.  Thereupon 
he  wrote  again,  to  say  that  he  was  “  extremely  morti¬ 
fied  ”  at  receiving  no  answer,  and  demanding  to  know 
whether  he  had  “  without  intention  or  consciousness  on 
his  part  forfeited  the  kindness  he  had  experienced  as  a 
stranger.”  But  still  he  did  not  definitely  declare  his 
intentions,  and  Miss  Leo  wrote  a  very  shrewd  com¬ 
ment  on  the  margin  of  his  letter — “  the  tone  of  this  letter 
appears  to  me  to  betray  vanity,  disappointed  by  the  scan¬ 
tiness  of  the  homage  it  has  received,  rather  than  mortified 
by  any  appearance  of  discouragement.”  However,  she 
wrote  expressing  her  willingness  to  see  him,  and  he  went 
to  Bath  and  urged  his  suit  with  much  pertinacity;  but, 
from  the  difference  in  their  religious  opinionsor  some  other 
cause,  thev  could  not  come  to  terms.  Godwin  returned 
to  London  w’ithout  having  obtained  the  lady’s  consent ; 
but  still  unconquered,  he  wrote  a  long  and  argumenta¬ 
tive  letter  to  prove  to  her  uncontestably  that  she  made 
a  mistake  in  refusing  him.  A  few  days  afterwards,  he 
returned  to  the  argument,  though  with  a  feeling  that 
he  was  pleading  in  a  hopeless  cause,  admitting  at  the 
end  with  amusing  frankness  that  “  I  have  made  no 
progress  with  you.  AVhen  you  have  dropped  an  objec¬ 
tion,  it  has  been  only  afterwards  to  revive  it ;  when  I 
have  begun  to  entertain  fairer  prospects,  you  have  con¬ 
vinced  me  I  was  deluding  myself.”  Miss  Lee  replied 
kindly  but  firmly;  she  did  every  justice  to  his  under¬ 
standing,  and  was  quite  prepared  to  hear  that  he  was 
individually  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him;  but  sbe 
bade  him  a  “  friendly  farew'cll.”  Once  more,  not  to  be 
put  down,  Godw'in  resumed  the  argument,  trying  to 
prove  to  his  mistress  that  her  notions  of  God  and  a 
future  state  were  ”  in  the  genuine  style  of  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries.”  The  philosopher  w'ooed  in 
metaphysics  as  the  old  troubadour  used  to  woo  in  his 
peculiar  kind  by  virelays  and  roundelays ;  but  the  lady’s 
heart  remained  obdurate ;  and  he  was  forced  at  last  to 
drop  what  Mr.  Paul  truly  calls  “this  singular  corre¬ 
spondence.” 

Godwin  lived  to  the  good  old  age  of  eighty,  but  the 
second  half  of  his  life  is  not  a  cheerful  record ;  it  is  a 
series  of  hopeless  attempts  and  painful  failures,  through 
which  a  more  sensitive  spirit  would  have  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  struggle.  Godwin  was  always  full  of  schemes 
and  of  hope.  Play-writing  was  one  of  the  subjects 
towards  which  he  turned  his  versatile  pen,  whether 
from  ambition  or  because  the  trade  was  profitable  it 
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would  be  bard  to  say ;  but  bis  tragedies,  though  they 
got  a  stage  farther  than  Triplet’s,  were  all,  except 
FaulJcenei'y  not  less  unmistakably  “  damned.”  Charles 
Lamb’s  account  of  the  first  and  only  night  of  Antonio^ 
and  of  the  composure  with  which  the  philosopher  ac¬ 
cepted  the  verdict  of  the  audience  while  his  sympathetic 
friend  sat  with  drops  of  sweat  on  his  brow,  is  highly 
amusing,  and  Godwin  himself  had  sufficient  sense  of 
humour  to  see  the  fun  of  the  description.  If  Godwin 
had  winced  more  under  his  defeats,  the  second  part  of 
his  history  would  haye  been  extremely  painful.  But 
he  was  case-hardened  to  failure,  and  when  one  thing 
failed  he  was  always  ready  to  lay  the  blame  on  anything 
or  anybody  but  himself,  and  to  turn  to  something  else. 
There  is  a  mixture  of  pathos,  however,  in  the  old  man’s 
elated  account  of  his  having  begun  the  novel  of  ‘  Mande- 
ville,’  and  of  his  feeling  all  his  old  power  come  back, 
and  his  lofty  defence  of  his  uncertain  bookselling  and 
publishing  business  in  Skinner  Street  as  a  means  of 
supplying  him  with  the  sinews  of  war,  only  a  few 
weeks  before  that  despised  but  necessary  business  was 
by  a  malevolent  destiny  broken  up. 

The  second  part  of  Godwin’s  life  is  less  interesting  in 
itself,  but  the  volume  in  which  Mr.  Paul  gives  an 
account  of  it  is  made  interesting  by  Godwin’s  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  literary  and  political  celebrities  of 
the  time.  Charles  Lamb  comes  very  well  ont  of  the 
revelation  of  Godwin’s  necessities,  and  the  sources  from 
which  ho  derived  assistance.  The  Whig  leaders  were 
most  liberal  to  him.  Lord  Holland  subscribing  lOOZ.  to 
start  him  as  a  bookseller,  and  several  others  sending  in 
subscriptions  of  50Z.  But  the  50Z.  which  Lamb  sent 
him,  from  pure  friendship,  and  ont  of  his  own  slender 
means,  should  not  be  forgotten  by  the  lovers  of  “  Elia.” 
It  was  nob  to  the  credit  of  literature  that  such  help 
should  be  required  in  its  name,  but  poor  Godwin,  if  any 
man,  deserved  a  passing  assistance,  not  because  he  had 
suffered  for  his  opinions — a  man  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  that — but  because  he,  too,  in  his  lifetime,  when 
he  had  more  of  the  world’s  goods,  was  also  generous 
and  bountiful  to  persons  still  more  struggling  than  him¬ 
self.  Among  the  most  interesting  portions  of  Mr.  Paul’s 
memoir  are  some  letters  from  Thomas  Cooper,  a  stage- 
struck  young  gentleman  who  was  often  in  dire  distress, 
through  the  conspiracy  of  fiends,  and  to  whom  Godwin 
sent  many  a  useful  guinea.  Tom  Cooper  is  a  most  fresh 
and  amusing  character ;  every  reader  will  feel  grateful 
to  Mr.  Paul  for  giving  a  place  to  his  letters  among 
those  of  more  distinguished  correspondents,  and  con¬ 
ferring  upon  him  that  fame  for  which  ho  struggled  in 
vain  against  the  stupidity  and  cupidity  of  stage- 
managers. 


HAFIZ. 

Hafiz  of  Shiraz.  Selections  from  his  Poems,  translated  from  the 
Persian.  By  Herman  Bicknell.  London  :  Triibner  and  Co. 

In  the  late  Mr.  Herman  Bicknell,  Hafiz  has  found  as 
ardent  and  devoted  a  student  as  Omar  Khayyam  secured 
in  Mr.  Edward  Fitzgerald.  To  have  brooded  for  a 
lifetime  over  the  verses  of  one  ancient  poet  seems  to 
infuse  something  of  his  own  grave  and  mysterious  beauty 
into  the  words  of  the  worshipper.  At  least,  so  we  all 
have  found  it  in  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  case,  and  if  there  is 
something  less  of  translncency  and  charm  about  Mr. 
Bicknell’s  work,  it  would  seem  to  be  because  Hafiz  him¬ 
self,  at  least  to  a  western  imagination,  lacks  the  clear 
and  sober  sweetness  of  Omar.  We  learn  from  his 
brother’s  touching  memorial,  that  Mr.  Herman  Bicknell 
devoted  the  best  part  of  his  life  to  the  thorough  investi¬ 
gation,  not  only  of  the  texts,  but  of  the  commentaries 
on  his  favourite  poet,  steeping  himself  for  years  in  the 
essential  colour  and  perfume  of  the  mind  of  Hafiz  before 
allowing  himself  to  take  up  the  task  of  transferring  his 
thoughts  to  another  language.  We  find  that  he  even 
took  up  his  residence  at  Shiraz,  in  order  more  thoroughly 
to  elucidate  the  life-work  of  the  poet,  and  to  imagine 
him  in  his  favourite  haunts ;  nor  did  his  ambition  aim  at 
a  slighter  task  than  that  of  rendering  into  English  the 
entire  works  of  the  Persian  poet,  amounting  to  nearly 


700  poems  ;  but,  dying  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  he  was 
able  only  to  prepare  for  the  press  a  selection  of  the  most 
important,  #303  in  number,  some  of  them  lieing  left 
fragnientary.  No  doubt  wo  lose  something  of  value  by 
this  imperfection,  but  the  huge  bulk  of  the  works  of 
Hafiz  takes  off  the  edge  from  any  regret.  In  this 
volume  we  may  safely  consider  that  we  have  his  best, 
and  a  very  precious  contribution  to  literature  it  is.  To 
have  a  great  name  like  that  of  Hafiz  suddeuly  removed 
from  its  rayless  and  silent  glory,  and  placed,  singing,  in 
the  light  of  our  own  time,  is  no  small  cause  for  con¬ 
gratulation. 

The  poet  of  Shiraz  was  born  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century — after  Petrarch,  that  is  to  say,  and  l^efore 
Chaucer — so  that  bo  was  coeval  with  the  first  spring  of 
the  revival  of  letters.  What  was  April  with  u.s,  how¬ 
ever,  was  September  with  the  Persians,  and  Hafiz  has 
none  of  the  naive  and  dewy  sweetness  of  the  European 
lyrists  of  his  age.  He  is  literary,  learned,  and  meta¬ 
physical,  the  poet  of  the  schools  and  of  a  sect,  and 
apparently  only  a  great  poet  at  all  by  means  of  the 
irresistible  and  unquenchable  singing  genius  ■within 
him.  He  seems  to  have  embraced  with  warmth  the 
doctrines  of  the  Siifis,  then  in  high  popularity  with  the 
Persians,  and  to  have  found  their  half-transcendental, 
half-sensual  ci*ced,  with  its  wilful  confusion  of  symbol 
and  substance,  a  convenient  robe  under  which  to  hide 
the  undreorous  strains  of  his  erotic  and  bacchic  har¬ 
monies.  In  early  life  he  became  a  member  of  the  College 
of  Dervishes,  and  quarrelled  at  last  with  all  the  religious 
bodies  only  when  his  unedifying  laxity  of  conduct  had 
exposed  him  to  repeated  censure.  His  religious  od(  s 
are  full  of  transcendental  mysticism  ;  they  extol  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  God  under  a  strange  symbolism  of  physical 
beauty  ;  and  while  they  laboriously  defend  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  orthodoxy,  they  are  at  no  pains  to  be  exact  in 
the  forms  of  dogma.  When  we  hear  Hafiz  saying, 

Excusti  tin*  wriinglinff  s^cts,  which  number  seventy-two : 

They  knock  at  I'able^s  portal,  for  Truth  eludes  their  view, 

we  are  reminded  of  Omar  Khayyam’s  scornful  appeal  to 

I'he  gmpo  that  can  with  logic  absolute 

The  two-and-seventy  jarring  sects  confute,  ^ 

but  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  the  poet 
of  Shiraz  to  compare  with  the  weighty  and  grave  philo¬ 
sophy  of  his  le.ss  eminent  predecessor.  HaBz  is  the 
Horace,  Omar  the  Lucretius  of  the  Persian  galaxy,  and 
it  is  not  the  intellectual  but  the  genial  lyric  qualitv  in 
the  former  that  has  immortalised  his  name,  and  made  it 
among  ourselves  a  type  of  all  that  is  voluptuous,  sunn^, 
and  musical.  We  turn  with  satisfaction  to  his  songs  in 
praise  of  love  and  wine. 

It  is  not  needful  here  to  raise  again  the  old  dispute, 
probably  never  to  be  settled,  whether  the  references  to 
wine  in  the  wiitings  of  the  Sufi  poets  are  to  be  taken 
as  genuine,  or  only  as  dark  symbolic  allusions  to  the  in¬ 
spiring  spirit  of  God  and  other  rapturous  heavenly  in¬ 
fluences.  In  any  case  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt 
that  Hufiz,  for  one,  made  use  of  this  habit  of  symbolism 
to  celebrate  very  genuine  and  mundane  liquor.  Ho 
apologises  not  unfrequently  for  his  proclivity  to  the 
forbidden  rose-dew,  complacently  asserting  that  it  was 
eternally  decreed  that  his  mortal  clay  must  be  moistened 
with  wine.  But  the  couplet  that  is  perhaps  most  con¬ 
vincing  on  the  subject  is  this  : — 

Tliough  wine  incites  t)  jocund  mirth,  and  wind  through  flowciH 
are  Highing, 

While  drinking  h  t  the  harp  be  mute— the  Muhtasib  is  prying, 

which  plainly  celebrates  the  stolen  pleasures  of  a  dis¬ 
creet  wine-party,  held  where  the  Muhtasib,  the  police- 
officer,  Avas  busy  and  ready  to  hale  criminals  to  prison. 
Indeed,  the  less  tve  try  to  find  mystical  meaning  in 
Hafiz  the  bettor ;  he  is  obscure  enough  in  himself,  and 
to  invent  imaginary  obscurities  is  to  double  the  difficulty 
of  what  is  already  hard  enough.  His  wine-songs  have 
a  passionate  tiro  nnusual  in  this  sort  of  poem ;  the 
dangers  that  surround  their  cause  seem  to  have  given  a 
pregnancy  and  force  to  their  imagery.  Wo  will  quote 
part  of  Ode  CXVHI.  as  a  fair  example : — 
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Aff  reason  is  a  stubl>orn  thing, 

Wine’s  coni,  its  neck  to  wring. 

Bring  hither. 

My  gloM-ing  fire  with  water  strike ; 

Fire  that  is  water-like 

Bring  hither. 

Is  the  rose  gone,  .say :  “  Go  with  joy !  ” 

Rose-dew  without  alloy 

Bring  hither. 

If  hushed  the  warbling  bulbul’s  moan. 

The  gurgling  flagon’s  tone 

Bring  hither. 

Weep  rot  for  days  that  windward  fleet ; 

The  lyre  and  rebeck  sw'eet 

,  Bring  hither. 

The  careless  philosophy  here  so  gaily  confessed  inter¬ 
penetrates  all  the  best  of  the  lyrics  of  Ha6z.  Worldly 
as  ho  sometimes  is,  conceited,  arrogant,  anxious  to  win 
the  smiles  of  the  great,  the  wild-wood  nature  of  the  true 
poet  breaks  out  in  him  ever  and  anon,  and  we  forget  his 
faults  in  the  singular  sweetness  and  naivete  of  his  staves. 
In  one  ode  ho  grants  that  the  garden  of  paradise  is  fair, 
but  confesses  that  he  grows  weary  of  contemplating  its 
roses  and  spiced  parterres,  and  would  fain  lie  down  in 
the  cool  herbage  under  a  wild  willow-tree  in  some  open 
field  ;  there,  alone  or  with  one  dearest  friend,  with  a 
flagon  of  wine  and  a  book  of  ghazils  (odes),  ho  would  be 
happier  than  among  all  the  splendours  of  Shiniz*  or 
bobbed  at  by  the  bright  heads  of  all  the  parrots  of  India. 
These  same  parrots  are  poets,  who,  as  he  tells  us  in  his 
lo.s8  becoming  moments,  cluster  round  him  to  suck  the 
sugar-candy  of  his  genius;  this  aunoys  him  greatly, 
while  flattering  his  vanity,  and  to  explain  to  us  the 
reason  of  their  thefts  ho  informs  us  that  his  own  poems 
are  like  conserves  of  roses  and  violets,  that  rock-sugar 
grows  jealous  at  their  sweetness,  and  that  they  most  re¬ 
semble  a  sticky,  soft  sweetmeat  which  seems  to  be  much 
like  what  English  children  call  “Turkish  Delight.”  Such 
is  the  grotesque  mixture  of  exquisite  and  vapid  images 
which  meets  us  on  every  page  of  this  maiwellously  exotic 
poetry,  and  we  are  taught  by  it  more  vividly  than  ever 
how  differently  constituted  are  the  European  and 
Oriental  imaginations.  No  school  of  western  poets 
have  dared  to  eliminate  the  sours  and  bitters  of  life  so 
completely  from  their  work  as  the  Orientals  do,  and  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  possible  to  follow  up  this  thought 
so  far  as  to  prove  that  it  is  just  Persian  poetry 
that  approaches  closer  than  any  other  to  the  pure 
essential  honey  of  song,  the  unalloyed  combination 
of  luxury  of  music  with  luxury  of  symbol.  When 
w  e  turn  to  the  love-songs  of  Hafiz,  we  are  confronted  by 
a  circumstance  even  more  foreign  to  European  sympathy. 
A  largo  proportion  of  them,  and  those  the  most  sensitive 
and  sentimental,  are  addre.ssed,  not  to  women  at  all,  but 
to  beautiful  cupbearers  and  choristers.  Veiled  in  fantastic 
and  figurative  language — words  that  resemble  foliage  no 
less  than  the  delicate  convolutions  of  the  Arabic  hand¬ 
writing  do — personality  and  all  decision  of  outline  are 
lost  in  tender  reverie  or  languid  celebration  of  the  in¬ 
visible  lover,  whose  sex  is  but  hinted  in  the  pronouns, 
that  ring  the  changes  of  mysterious  sentiment  or  passion. 
Certain  conventional  figures  are  made  use  of  on  all  oc¬ 
casions — the  eye  is  ahvays  a  narcissus  drunk  with  sleep 
or  adoration  or  desire,  the  voice  is  always  a  nightingale, 
the  lips  a  dewy  rose,  the  teeth  a  chain  of  seed-pearl,  the 
dark  love-lock  curling  on  the  forehead  a  scorpion  crawl¬ 
ing  on  the  w'hitcorb  of  the  moon.  We  notice  throughout 
that  the  symbolism  is  all  taken  from  the  semi-artificial 
delights  of  an  oasis,  the  giuss  at  a  fountain’s  brim,  the 
birds  in  the  sparse  trees,  the  rose-gardens  made  doubly 
dear  by  the  wilderness  that  rings  them  round.  The 
poem  of  all  others  in  Persian  literature  which  has,  in 
various  diluted  forms,  become  most  widely  spread 
through  Europe  we  find  here  in  its  original  form, 
charming  in  tho  English  of  Mr.  Bicknell,  doubtless 
trebly  magical  in  the  musical  language  of  Persia  : _ 

Again  from  the  stmight  cypress  the  patient  bulbul  cries  ; 

Ne’er  may  tlie  eyo  of  evil  my  blooming  rose  surprise. 

O  rose,  ns  thou  are  grateful  in  Beauty’s  realm  to  reign, 

To  mad  and  amorous  bulbuls  display  not  harsh  disdain. 

Should  distiinee  tear  thee  from  mo,  to  grief  I’ll  not  give  vent  ; 

Till  distance  has  divided,  no  i)resence  brings  content. 


While  sighs  the  saint  for  hurls  and  palaces  alK)vo,  t.  r,  . 

'File  wine-house  is  my  palace,  the  hurl,  one  I  love. 

Drain  to  the  harp  thy  wine-cup  ;  crush  thus  each  woe  that  lives 

And  if  they  bid  thee  drink  not,  give  answer :  “  God  forgives.” 

If  others  joy  and  revel  in  festal  scenes  and  glee,  ^ 

My  pa.ssion  for  my  charmer  is  wealth  of  joy  for  me. 

O  Hafiz,  why  should  absence  thy  mournful  plaint  excite  ? 

In  absence  there  is  union,  there  is  in  darkness  light. 

Well  might  Jami,  with  the  intuitive  knowledge  of  a 
poet’s  nature  given  only  to  a  poet,  call  Hafiz  the  Tongue 
of  the  Unseen,  “  Lisan  ul  Ghaib !  ”  There  is  in  his  finest 
lyrics,  beneath  all  the  conventional  imagery,  beneath  all 
the  insincere  adulation,  the  true  rapture  that  speaks  the 
secrets  given  to  it  by  the  unseen  power,  the  wisdom  hid 
from  scholars  and  sages.  This  mysterious  qualily, 
which  we  so  vaguely  call  inspiration,  and  of  the  motive 
powers  of  which  we  still  know  so  little,  keeps  fresh, 
after  000  years,  these  idle  odes  of  love  and  wine- 
Nothing  seems  frailer,  nothing  is  more  immortal,  than  a 
perfect  lyric,  a  mere  little  warble  of  faultless  song. 

The  volume  before  us  has  been  luxuriously  issued 
from  the  press,  with  every  adornment  of  art  and  taste ; 
tho  first  line  of  each  poem  is  printed  in  Arabic  character 
above  the  translation,  and  the  notes  are  copious  and 
intelligent.  Mr.  Herbert  has  produced  a  delightful 
frontispiece,  in  which  gaily-robed  revellers  are  seen 
drinking  on  tho  grass  in  front  of  the  tomb  of  Hafiz, 
while  a  simple  orchestra  of  minstrels  make  music  for 
their  pleasure.  We  can  imagine  an  odour  of  vintage 
exhaling  from  the  poet’s  tomb,*  and  fancy  himself  in 
spirit  wandering  “among  the  guests  star-scattered  on 
the  grass.”  By  his  own  direction,  such  revellers  are  to 
remember  him,  and  drink  to  his  memory.  In  parting 
from  this  exquisite  book,  we  can  only  hope  that  we  may 
live  to  see  the  same  office  supplied  for  Jami  as  has  been 
so  admirably  fulfilled  for  Hafiz  by  Mr.  Bicknell  and  for 
Omar  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  E.  W.  G. 

CAEDMON. 

Caedmon,  tlie  First  Etujlish  Poet.  By  Robert  Spence  "NVatson, 

Loudon :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  187o. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  signal  merits  of  our  oldest 
sacred  poem,  the  “  Paraphrase  of  the  Old  Testament  ” 
and  the  “  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,”  in  old  English  (com^ 
monly  called  Anglo-Saxon)  alliterative  rhyme,  were 
more  widely  and  clearly  understood.  Few  of  us  know, 
more  of  the  gifted  monk  of  Whitby  than  his  name  and 
the  story  of  his  inspiration  in  a  dream  told  by  Bede. 
Mr.  Watson’s  well- written  little  work  is  a  very  useful 
contribution  towards  a  most  desirable  extension  of  our 
acquaintance  with  perhaps  the  most  interesting  remains 
of  our  early  literature. 

The  few  to  whom  “  first  English  ”  works  are  familiar 
will  be  sure  to  find  their  appreciation  and  enjoyment 
of  the  fine  passages  which  occur  in  Caedmon’s  Para¬ 
phrase  enhanced  by  Mr.  Watson’s  suggestive  essays, 
notwithstanding  their  popular  style,  suited  to  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  many  who  still  think  of  Anglo-Saxon, 
though  they  have,  perhaps,  been  scolded  out  of  uttering 
the  prohibited  syllables,  and  to  whom  the  English  of 
Chaucer  is  all  but  unintelligible.  Caedmon’s  great  work 
would  be  little  superior  to  other  metrical  paraphrases  of 
Holy  Writ  were  it  not  for  occasional  outbursts  of 
original  treatment  of  tho  subjects  suggested  by  the 
Biblical  narrative.  Such  salient  points  are  carefully 
registered  by  Mr.  Watson  in  Chapters  IV.-IX.,  and 
some  of  the  most  striking  passages  are  rendered  in 
modern  English.  Literary  zeal  and  patriotic  feeling 
have  manifestly  combined  to  inspire  the  critic,  whose 
animated  style  readily  communicates  his  enthusiasm  to 
the  reader. 

Mr.  Watson  points  out  how  the  value  of  the  para¬ 
phrase  is  enhanced  by  tho  minstinl’s  strength  of  imagi¬ 
nation.  His  “  is  the  voice  of  one  speaking  that  which 
he  has  seen,  not  merely  that  which  he  has  heard.”  He 
consequently  gives  us  vivid  glimpses  of  English  life  in 
tho  seventh  century,  seeing  that  all  Biblical  characters 
from  God  and  Satan  downwards  are  transmuted  by  the 
subtle  alchemy  of  his  fancy  into  Englishmen  bf  that 
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period ;  so  that  an  antiquarian  as  well  as  a  literary  and  a  great  vernacular  poem  of  the  seventh  century  in  many 
philolo^cal  intent  attaches  to  the  work.  passages  equal,  and  in  some  points  superior,  to  our  more 

The  introduction  to  the  Paraphrase,  the  remains  of  the  modem  epic  masterpiece.  With  pardonable  pride  Mr. 
account  of  the  creation,  and  the  richly- treated  episode  Watson  devotes  a  chapter  to  showing  onr  unrivalled 
of  the  fall,  constitute  in  themselves  an  epic  poem  of  about  claims  in  respect  to  early  minstrelsy.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
1,000  full  lines  on  the  same  theme  as  the  “  Paradise  that  his  book  will  tend  to  encourage  the  study  of  our 
Lost.*^  Mr.  Watson  follows  up  Professor  Henry  Morley’s  mother  tongue.  There  are  many  who,  if  they  once 
suggestion  that  Milton  may  have  been  indebted  to  Caed-  mastered  the  not  very  portentous  linguistic  difficulties 
mon,  especially  for  a  hint  as  to  the  opening  of  the  poem,  in  the  way  of  reading  the  Paraphrase,  would  rightly  or 
with  so  much  spirit  that  we  are  tempted  at  6rst  to  wrongly  prefer  the  simplicity,  vigour,  and  elevation  of 
adopt  his  convictions  on  the  subject.  However,  on  calm  the  old  native  minstrel  to  the  sustained  sublimity  and 
reflection,  we  dismiss  the  hypothesis,  not  as  improbable  riclmess  of  the  Puritan  student  poet,  so  scholarly  as  to 
nor  as  “in  the  smallest  degree  depreciatory  to  the  be  scarcely  in  the  full  sense  vernacular.  Mr.  Watson’s 
Puritan  poet,”  but  owing  to  the  paucity  and  tenuity  of  the  knowledge  of  Caedmon’s  language  does  not  appear  to  be 
evidence.  The  similarity  of  general  plan  in  the  two  poems  very  profound,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  errors  in  transla- 
loses  all  the  significance  it  derives  from  Mr;  Watson’s  fiou  which  he  commits  in  the  compass  of  a  few  lines, 
statement  when  dispassionately  discussed: — “In  each  Thus,  page  40,  dreamas^  “joys,”  is  rendered  “dreams;  ” 
there  are  two  descriptions  of  the  fall ;  in  the  latter  poem,  page  4(5,/om*6r/de,  “  obstructed,”  is  rendered  “vanished;  ” 
in  the  first  book,  are  introductory  and  more  general  state-  page  48,  for  leblc  on  hjfte^  instead  of  “  he  sported  in  air  ” 
ments,  as  in  the  Paraphrase,  and  in  the  sixth  book  a  more  {leolc^  redupl.  pret.  from  Idcan)^  we  have  “  crafty  and 
detailed  account,  given  by  the  angel  Raphael  to  Adam.”  lion-like ;  ”  page  81,  “  words  flew  like  sparks  from  adder’^s 


There  is  nothing  beyond  a  numerical  coincidence  in  this. 
Milton’s  first  mention  of  the  rebellion  and  fall  of  Satan 
and  his  followers  is  the  natural  and  immediate  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  first  episode  of  the  theme,  namely,  the  re¬ 
animation  of  the  fiends  lying  “astonished  on  the  oblivious 
pool,”  and  their  deliberations  respecting  a  renewal  of 
the  strife  with  the  heavenly  powers.  The  second  and 


tongue,”  for  “  words  flow  in  sparks  most  like  to  venom  ” 
(attre)f  though  wo  have  rightly  “  words  with  venom 
blended,”  page  48. 

It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  our  one  imperfect  MS. 
“  evidently  contains  much  which  Caedmon  did  not  write, 
and  probably  does  not  contain  much  that  he  did  write.” 
Under  such  circumstances  Mr.  Watson  is  wise  in  assum- 


fuller  account  comes  in  proper  chronological  order  in  i^g  excellence  to  be  the  test  of  genuineness  ;  seeing  that 
Raphael’s  History  of  the  Past,  and  supplies  the  reason  interpolators  and  emendators  usually  spoil  whatever  they 
for  the  creation  of  the  world  and  man  ;  which  is  exactly  interfere  with.  There  is  a  well-grounded  popular  objec- 
the  case  with  Caedmon’s  first  account,  while  his  second  fioii  to  the  perusal  of  fragmentary  compositions,  but 
is  inserted  as  an  appropriate  introduction  to  the  account  gaps  in  the  first  books  of  the  Paraphrase  do  not  spoil 
of  Satan’s  plot  to  beguile  Adam  and  Eve  into  sin.  “A  what  is  extant,  as  the  course  of  the  narrative  is  well 
thrilling  description  of  hell ;  the  fierce  speech  of  Satan  known  to  the  reader  from  other  sources.  Even  in  the 
boiling  for  vengeance  against  God,  and  resolving  to  get  second  book  there  are  several  fine  passages,  though  it 
it  through  the  newly  created  man  ” — are  the  only  remain-  been  seriously  tampered  with  and  damaged.  Apart 

ing  points  of  general  similarity  which  cannot  be  at  once  its  usefulness  as  an  incentive  to  the  study  of 

explained  by  the  simple  supposition  that  Milton  followed  Caedmon’s  work,  Mr.  Watson’s  book  is  in  itself  very 
the  plan  of  the  Biblical  narrative  ;  nor  is  there  here  any  interesting.  He  might  with  advantage  have  given  more 
closer  resemblance  than  might  naturally  be  expected  in  specimens  of  the  original  lines  with  a  modern  version, 
two  entirely  independent  works  on  the  same  theme  illustrate  the  just  claim  of  Caedmon  to  be  an 

founded  on  the  same  or  similar  legendary  lore.  The  double  English  poet.  It  is  far  more  easy  to  acknowledge  and 
account  of  Satan’s  fall,  and  a  soliloquy  of  Satan  on  his  realise  that  he  is  “  the  oldest  English  poet  ”  than  to 
plot,  are  found  in  “The  Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  &c.”  place  him  in  Chaucer’s  stead  as  the  “true  father  of 
(about  A.D.  1250),  a  rhyming  paraphrase  edited  by  Dr.  English  poetry,”  even  if  it  be  not  “too  much^to  say  that 
R.  Morris  from  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  the  introduction  and  in  the  story  of  the  Exodus,  the 
College,  Cambridge ;  which  fact  naturally  impairs  the  vigour,  the  picturesque  power,  the  living  energy  of  his 
value  ofjMr.  Watson’s  argument.  Caedmon’s  Satan  is,  language,  have  not  been  surpassed.” 


C.  A.  M.  Fennell. 


unlike  Milton’s,  powerless  and  in  bonds.  He  declares  Fennell. 

that  _ — - 

This  is  of  sorrows  most  _  .  ^ 

That  Adam,  wrought  of  earth,  HUXLEY  AND  MARTINS  BIOLOGY. 

Shall  my  strong  seat  possess,  Coutm  of  Practical  Instruction  in  Elementary  Biology.  By  T.  H, 

And  joy  be  his  whilst  we  this  woe,  ^  ^  /  ^.D.,  Sec.  R.S.,  assisted  by  H.  N.  Martin,  B.A.,  M.B. 

This  hell-harm,  must  endure-  ^  .  Macmillan  and  C5. 

an  utterance  not  at  all  in  the  spirit  of  the  Miltonic  Satan.  advocates  of  science  teaching  as  a  part  of  general 

Having  chained  Satan  down  by  the  neck,  Caedmon  veiy  education  have  had  a  two-fold  difficulty  to  contend 
consistently  makes  him  send  a  fiend  to  earth  to  work  his  against.  Their  task  has  been  not  only  to  procure 
mischief.  The  old  Northumbrian’s  conception  of  the  admission  for  new  subjects  of  study  but  also  to  guard 
temptation  is  much  more  powerful  than  Milton’s.  The  against  the  danger  of  the  now  subjects  being  made  to 
fiend,  in  the  guise  of  a  “  worm  ” —  game  mental  discipline  as  the  old.  The 

Tells  Adam  that  God  has  sent  him  to  give  him  to  eat,  but  Adam  special  use  of  school  and  college  instruction  in  biology, 
in  a  noble  speech  rejects  his  offer  as  false.  lie  turns  to  Eve,  whom  jg  jjq  doubt  to  exercise  the  somewhat  neglected 
he  threatens  with  God’s  anger  if  she  will  not  eat  of  the  fruit,  and  p  ’  'observation,  but  there  is  a  danger 

presages  dreadful  consequences  to  her  offi  tells  her  that,  (eachers  who  may  have  been  trained  in  or  are 

if  she  will' eat  it,  she  may  afterwards  rule  Adam,  and  that  her  mac  leacners  wuu  u  j 

obedience  will  atone  for  Adam’s  refusal  to  accept  God’s  offer .  still  partly  occupied  with  the  traditional  subjects  Oi 

She  eats  of  the  fruit ;  the  fiend  causes  the  earth  to  seem  fairer  to  vocables,  mathematical  symbols,  geographical  expres- 
her,  and  declares  that  her  beauty  shines  with  the  light  he  has  gjons  and  abstractions  of  a  like  kind,  may  turn  their 
brought  her  from  God,  and  then  he  persuades  her  to  urge  and  plead  science  into  the  same  channel.  It  is  quite 

W.th  Adam,  until  at  la.t_the  frequent  entreati..  of  the  faireat  of  up  ”  the  classiBcation  of 

women  prevail;  the  man  8  mind  turns  to  her  Will,  and  he  takes  from  possiDie,  lor  mscanoe,  w  b  F  . 
her  hand  hell  and  death.  No  sooner  is  the  deed  done  than  the  sue-  animals  without  reference  to  specimens.  A 
cessful  fiend,  breaking  into  bitter  laughter,  exults  in  his  dark  deed,  generalisation  in  comparative  anatomy  may  be  taught 
•  .  .  .  The  sad  time  of  bitter  regret  is  powerfully  depicted,  &c.  learned  without  looking  beyond  the  pages  of  a 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  instances  of  unlikeness,  book.  Thus,  the  characteristics 
Whether  Milton  were  indebted  to  his  predecessor  or  not  — articulation  of  the  skull  to  e  nn^PiLch  aide 

for  one  or  two  hints  as  to  treatment  and  a  few  phrases  dyles,  the  lower  jaw  compose  o 
is  a  matter  of  little  moment;  but  the  raising  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  without 

question  will  be  beneficial  as  being  an  effective  method  and  breasts — form  a  ca  ^  nBi<wire 

of  inculcating  the  important  fact  that  we  can  boast  of  learned  by  rote  and  without  reference  to  the  objective 


HUXLEY  AND  MARTIN’S  BIOLOGY. 

A  Course  of  Practical  Instruction  in  Elementary  Biology.  By  T.  H. 
Huxley,  LL.D.,  Sec.  R.S.,  assisted  by  H.  N.  Martin,  B.A.,  M.B., 
D.  Sc.  London:  Macmillan  and  CJo. 

The  advocates  of  science  teaching  as  a  part  of  general 
education  have  had  a  two-fold  difficulty  to  contend 
against.  Their  task  has  been  not  only  to  procure 
admission  for  new  subjects  of  study  but  also  to  guard 
against  the  danger  of  the  now  subjects  being  made  to 
yield  the  same  mental  discipline  as  the  old.  The 
special  use  of  school  and  college  instruction  in  biology, 
is,  no  doubt,  to  exercise  the  somewhat  neglected 
faculties  of  observation,  but  there  is  a  danger 
that  teachers  who  may  have  been  trained  in^  or  are 
still  partly  occupied  with  the  traditional  subjects  of 
vocables,  mathematical  symbols,  geographical  expres¬ 
sions  and  abstractions  of  a  like  kind,  may  turn  their 
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exifitenco  of  these  characters.  Or,  among  plants,  the 
distinctive  characters  of  orders  may  be  mastered  With 


great  rapidity  without  the  pulling  to  pieces  of  a  single 
flower.  For  those  who  come  to  the  study  of  natural 


science  after  a  long  course  of  training  in  the  old  subjects, 
this  method  i.s,  no  doubt,  the  easiest.  A  youth  who  has 
been  hitherto  occupied  with  grammars  and  lexicons,  or 
with  figures  and  other  symbals,  will  find  it  much  easier 
to  do  all  his  science  on  paper  than  to  take  in  his  hand 
some  specimen,  say  a  plant,  and  laboriously  verify  the 
description  given  in  his  text-book.  The  likelihood  is 
that  even  a  not  very  complex  specimen,  say  a  bone  from 
the  spine,  would  prove  to  be  a  singularly  vague  object, 
and  that  it  would  require  not  a  single  glance  but  much 
hard  looking  to  see  all  its  parts  and  their  relations.  A 
picture  of  the  bone,  with  its  various  parts  indicated  by 
letters,  would  be  much  more  easily  mastered,  and  a 
diagrammatic  plan  of  it  more  easily  still.  But  not 
only  is  the  study  of  natural  science  on  paper  an  easier 
exercise  to  all  pupils  except  those  who  have  been 
taught  very  young,  but  it  is  also  true  that  what  has 
been  learned  on  pjiper  may  be  more  easily  repro¬ 
duced  on  paper,  that  is,  in  written  examinations. 
The  youth  who  is  asked  to  “enumerate  the  loading 
characters  of  the  Composites  ”  may  perfectly  well  do  so, 
although  he  may  never,  to  his  knowledge,  have  seen  a 
plant  of  that  order,  and  his  answer  would  probably  be 
not  less  complete  nor  less  well  a»'ranged  because  he  had 
not  troubled  himself  to  look  at  the  j)lants  themselves. 
There  is,  indeed,  little  doubt  that  biology  may  be  made 
to  servo  as  pabulum  for  “cram  ”  as  well  as  any  other 
study.  Goldsmith,  as  wo  know,  wrote  an  ‘  Animated 
Nature  ’  and  is  said  to  have  got  800Z.  for  it,  and  wo  have 
Dr.  Johnson’s  authority  for  the  statement  that  if  the 
author  of  ‘  Animated  Nature  ’  knew  a  horse  from  a  cow 
that  vfOM  about  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  at  first 
hand. 

The  work  of  Professor  Huxley  and  Dr.  Martin  is  so 
drawn  up  as  to  make  this  royal  road  to  biological  learn¬ 
ing  quite  impossible  for  those  who  have  the  manual 
prescribed  for  them.  The  plan  of  the  book  is  as  follows. 
Thirteen  speeimens  are  selected  from  the  vegetable  and 
animal  kingdoms,  about  equally  from  each,  the  lowest 
being  the  yeast-plant,  and  the  highest  the  frog.  To  each  of 
these  is  devoted  a  separate  section  consisting  of  two  parts. 
The  first  part  of  the  section  contains  an  admirably  lucid 
description  by  Professor  Huxley,  which  is  accompanied 
by  no  pictures,  and  of  necessity  appeals  to  the  objects 
themselves.  The  second  part  of  each  section  consists  of 
a  most  circumstantial  set  of  laboratory  instructions,  the 
details  of  which  are  by  Dr.  Martin.  These  instructions 
are  in  the  categorical  style  that  has  been  already  used, 
for  instance,  by  Dr.  ^licliael  Foster  in  his  section  on  the 
functions  of  muscle  and  nerve  in  Sanderson’s  ‘  Hand¬ 
book  for  the  Physiological  I^aboratory.*  In  the  present 
case,  there  is  a  considerable  gain  in  clearness  from  the 
use  of  various  kinds  of  type  and  from  subordinating  the 
paragraphs,  after  the  manner  of  grammars  and  other 
school-books.  The  practical  instructions  follow  ex¬ 
actly  the  order  of  treatment  in  the  descriptive  part, 
and  they  may  bo  said  to  be  directions  how  best  to 
see  ^1  that  las  been  described  in  the  first  part  of  the 
section.  It  is  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  the  care 
that  has  been  bestowed  both  on  the  descriptions  and  on 
the  practical  directions.  Professor  Huxley,  who  has  so 
long  pleaded  for  the  introduction  of  biology  into  schools 
and  colleges,  has  now  crowned  his  advocacy  by  issuing 
a  working  handbook  so  nearly  perfect  that  it  ought 
almost  to  create  a  preference,  among  school  studies,  for 
the  particular  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

Something  remains  to  be  said  on  the  details  of 
the  work.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  notew'orthy  that 
the  first  five  of  the  thirteen  selected  objects  are  to 
be  observ^ed  only  with  the  microscope.  Whether  this 
arrangement  is  justified  by  any  experience  of  the  ad  van - 
ta^  of  beginning  with  the  microscope,  rather  than  with 
^e  naked  eye,  does  not  appear.  It  may  reasonably  be 
doubted  whether  the  student  should  be  introduced,  in 
elementary  work,  to  the  difficult  subject  of  Bacteria. 
These  organisms  are  so  unlike  even  the  unicellular 


plants  or  animals  that  the  student  will  have  difficulty 
in  including  them  in  the  comprehensive  view  of  biologic^ 
succession  which  it  is  one  object  of  this  work  to  lead 
him  to  form  for  himself.  The  plants  and  animals  that 
have  been  chosen  to  show  the  leading  modifications  of 
structure  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  worlds  are  all  of 
common  occurrence,  and  may  easily  be  procured  by 
teachers  in  sufficient  quantity  for  demonstration.  The 
most  elaborate  section  in  the  work  is  that  devoted  to 
the  frog.  It  is  at  this  stage  of  the  course  that  the 
pupil  is  introduced  to  histology,  or  the  structure  of  the 
tissues. 

It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  Professor  Huxley  and  Dr. 
Martin  are  quite  sound  on  the  vivisection  question. 
Plants,  we  are  all  agreed,  may  be  suffered,  as  Words¬ 
worth  says,  patiently  to  give  up  their  quiet  being 
in  the  interests  of  science  or  of  anything  else,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  lower  animal  forms.  It  is  not 
till  we  come  to  the  lobster  (passing  over  the  fresh- water 
mussel)  that  due  regard  is  paid  as  to  whether  the  animal 
is  dead  or  alive.  The  frog,  again,  attains  to  the  full 
dignity  of  chloroform.  But  if  it  can  be  truly  said  that, 
by  extending  our  sympathies  to  the  lower  creation,  we 
have  annexed  still  another  continent  on  the  moral  globe, 
we  are  soon  reminded  that  we  have  in  an  equal  degree 
enlarged  the  province  of  casuistry.  Take,  for  example, 
the  following  directions  as  regards  the  frog  : — 

Pass  a  bristle  into  one  of  the  anterior  nares.  Make  a  small  opening 
in  one  of  the  tympanic  membranes,  and  pass  another  bristle  into  it. 
Now  open  the  mouth  widely ;  and  if  the  bristles  have  been  thrust 
far  enough  the  end  of  the  former  will  be  seen  traversing  the 
posterior  nasal  opening  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  .  .  .  Notice  the 
slit  of  the  glottis  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and 
above  this  the  opening  of  the  cesophagus.  Pass  a  bristle  into  the 
former,  and  a  probe  into  the  latter. — Pp.  188,  189. 

Ought  these  exercises  to  be  done  upon  the  frog  before 
the  administration  of  chloroform  ?  Apparently  so,  if 
we  follow  the  directions  of  this  manual.  But  that  is 
merely  an  example  of  the  many  nice  questions  in 
casuistry  that  are  sure  to  arise  in  applying  the  new 
morality. 


THE  SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS. 

A  Yachting  Cruise  in  the  South  Seas.  By  C.  F.  Wood.  London : 

Henry  S.  King  and  Go. 

Ever  since  Cook,  on  his  return  in  1775  from  his 
second  voyage  round  the  world,  brought  home  with  him 
Omiah,  the  fine  young  specimen  South  Sea  Islander, 
from  Otaheite,  the  island  groups  of  the  South  Pacific 
have  been  a  subject  of  increasing  exploration  and  specu¬ 
lation  among  our  countrymen.  Much  has  been  written 
concerning  their  fauna  and  flora,  their  geology,  ethno¬ 
logy,  and  philology.  Paganism  and  cannibalism  have 
been  [extirpated  by  the  labours  of  English  and  Ameri¬ 
can  missionaries.  To  the  pig,  the  dog,  and  the  rat, 
originally  the  only  Polynesian  quadrupeds,  have  been 
added  many  useful  European  animals,  and  plants  and 
fruits  have  been  introduced  by  foreign  settlers.  Trading- 
vessels  are  now  sailing  between  many  of  the  islands,  and 
in  some  a  native  Press  supplies  the  wants  of  the  no 
longer  illiterate  islanders.  Civilisation  and  Polynesia, 
it  may  be  said,  have  hob-nobbed,  let  us  hope  with  mutual 
advantages  ;  though,  if  we  are  to  believe  what  Mr. 
Wood  tells  us,  it  was  a  sorry  day  among  the  South  Sea 
Islanders  when  the  first  white  man’s  vessel  touched 
their  shores,  notwithstanding  the  potential  wealth 
in  animals,  vegetables,  minerals,  and  missionaries  which 
she  may  be  said  to  have  represented.  A  hundred  years 
have  done  a  great  deal ;  the  South  Sea  Islands  are  no 
longer  a  terra  incognita.  The  young  Otaheitean  who 
was  an  important  feature  in  London  society  in  1775, 
who  waited  upon  His  Majesty  George  III.  in  a  “  brig^ht 
Manchester  velvet  suit  of  clothes  L’ned  with  white 
satin,”  who  was  presented  with  a  sword  by  that  august 
monarch,  and  carried  about  London  in  great  state  by 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander,  was  very  different 
from  the  native  of  Rotumah  who  accompanied  onr 
author  to  London  the  other  day,  who  probably  walked 
about  town  like  anybody  else,  with  a  tall  hat  and  an 
umbrella,  and  returned  to  his  home  and  country  utterly 
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unnoticed  by  the  Londoner  of  1875.  Mr.  Wood  apo¬ 
logises  in  his  preface  for  writing  a  book  about  what  has 
already  received  such  attention ;  nevertheless,  he  cannot 
refrain  from  publishing  these  “few  and  imperfect 
sketches  ”  of  his  cruise  in  the  South  Seas.  Few  and 
imperfect  in  truth  they  are,  and  could  hardly,  we  think, 
be  otherwise,  since,  in  220  pages  of  large  type,  with  a 
wide  margin,  Mr.  Wood  has  endeavoured  to  chronicle  a 
cruise  of  eight  months,  during  which  he  visited  about 
two  dozen  different  islands  in  the  South  Pacific. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  see  with  what  special  purpose 
this  cruise  was  undertaken,  or  why  Mr.  Wood  has 
written  about  this  more  than  about  any  of  the  other 
cruises  in  the  South  Seas  which,  he  tells  us,  he  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  making  during  the  last  eight  years.  He 
believes,  and  with  reason,  “  that  any  facts  relating  to 
the  manners  and  customs  of  these  islanders  should  not 
be  allowed  to  perish,”  and  that  “  the  opportunity  of 
taking  portraits  of  these  people  in  their  primitive  con¬ 
dition  ”  should  bo  made  the  most  of  before  it  is  quite 
lost.  But  we  doubt  whether  Mr.  Wood  went  the  right 
way  to  make  a  study  of  these  people,  their  manners  and 
customs  and  appearance.  He  cruised  about,  dexterously 
avoiding  coral  reefs  and  volcanic  eruptions,  calling  first 
art  one  island  and  then  at  another.  His  chief  business 
w'as  the  purchase  of  pigs  from  the  natives  for  his  daily 
subsistence  and  that  of  his  crew  ;  and  our  author  seems 
never  to  have  l^n  so  happy  as  when,  seated  on  an  up¬ 
turned  tub,  he  was  engag^  in  this  exhilarating  occupa¬ 
tion.  Meanwhile,  his  com^agrton  de  voyage^  Mr.  Smith, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  photograph  everything  he  possibly 
could,  would  cany  his  apparatus  on  shore  and  cajole 
the  shamefaced  natives  into  being  “took  off.”  Some¬ 
times  Mr.  Wood  paid  his  respects  to  a  native  monarch, 
or  took  a  constitutional  with  the  local  missionary. 
Sometimes  there  were  neither  pigs  to  be  bought  nor 
missionaries  to  be  visited,  and  the  natives  declined 
being  “  took  off.”  Under  these  adverse  circumstances 
Mr.^Wood  pushed  on  to  another  and  more  promising 
island.  But  if  Mr.  Wood  has  failed  to  give  us  an  adequate 
history  of  his  eight  months*  cruise,  Mr.  Smith  has  made 
still  less  satisfactory  use  of  his  camera  during  that 
time.  He  is  represented  as  undergoing  many  trials, 
not  the  least  of  them  the  intense  heat,  in  the  able  per¬ 
formance  of  his  part.  Surely  he  brought  home  with 
him  more  than  six  small  photographs  as  the  result  of 
his  labours ! 

The  most  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Wood’s  book  is  that 
in  which  ho  gives  us  some  insight  into  the  wretched¬ 
ness  of  the  English  missionary’s  life  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  and  in  which  he  advocates  the  further  use  of 
native  missionaries.  The  Englishman,  however  earnest 
and  able  he  may  be,  is  hopelessly  above  the  natives, 
morally  and  intellectually,  and  sacrifices  himself  and 
his  family  with  less  result  than  is  gained  by  the  native 
missionary,  who,  while  he  is  a  great  man  in  his  own 
country,  and  able  to  do  good  by  his  influence,  would 
rapidly  lose  his  'prestige  were  he  to  leave  his  nativ'O 
shores.  A  specimen  of  the  native  missionary’s  episto- 
latory  talents,  which  Mr.  Wood  ^ves  us,  is  worth 
quoting ; — 

Mr.  Wood  in  the  Vaesl. 

Mr.  Wood  these  is  boyes  I  have  sent  with  yous.  Piece  I  love 
very  much  did  you  oblige  me  yesterday  anythings  from  you  I  find 
it  the  look  very  niese.  I  am  Sapolu. 

NukefaUn,  Nov.  17,  1873. 

The  volume  is  withal  pleasant  enough,  of  the  kind 
which  may  be  read  through  in  about  one  hour  without 
much  intellectual  effort.  It  is  the  work  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  no  special  reason  for  writing  it  at  all, 
and  no  rule  whatsoever  for  its  division  into  chapters,  or 
the  division  of  those  chapters  into  paragraphs. 
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MINOR  NOTICES. 

Oef’man  Iteading-Book.  By  A.  Sonneaschein  and  J.  S. 
Stally brass.  Third  Edition.  (Williams  and  Norgate). — ThU 
book  has  long  been  known  to  us  as  one  of  the  few  books  for 
beginners  in  an^  language  which  proceed  on  a  thoroughly  sound 
and scientificlprmciple.  Brachet’s  'Historical French  Grammar’ 
is  another,  hut  either  for  the  French  or  English  learner  it  pre¬ 
supposes  some  knowledge  of  Latin.  In  the  case  of  German  for 
the  English,  however,  every  pupil  knows  the  form  even  if  he  does 
not  know  tbe  history  of  the  words  in  his  own  language  before 
he  begins  to  learn  any  other.  The  authors  of  this  work  are 
modestly  astonished  that  their  book  has  reached  a  third 
edition;  it  ought  to  reach  a  thirtieth.  The  plan  of  it  is  to 
show  that  German  and  English  are  not  really  different  languages 
at  all,  but  only  dialectical  differences  of  the  same  tongue.  It 
is  not  intended  to  supersede  the  grammar  of  each  of  these 
dialects,  but  to  run  alongside  of  them;  it  is  what  it 
now  calls  itself  on  the  back  as  well  as  on  the  title-page, 
a  Reading-Book.  First,  the  vai’ious  classes  of  letters 
are  scientifically  arranged,  and  the  laws  of  their  per¬ 
mutations  giveu ;  Grimm’s  Law  is,  in  fact,  applied  to  two 
modem  languages.  The  wh^  iu  which  this  is  done 
ma^’  be  best  explained  by  taking  tbe  first  example.  After 
laying  down  the  rule  that  “  Sounds  of  the  Siiiue  kind  are  the 
most  interchangeable:  the  tongue-sounds  are  given  iu  both 
languages,  rf,  </*,  and  it  is  then  shown  how  within  what  U  in 
fact  the  same  word  these  letters  undergo  variation.”  "  English 
words  in  which  these  tongue-sounds  interchange :  siV,  settlCf 
saddle:  seethe.,  sodden;  burden^  burthen  ;  girded  or  mrty girdle  or 
girthj'*  &c.  We  are  then  prepared  for  a  test  in  wnich  German 
words  and  English  undergo  no  gi*eater  variations  as  Bad,  Bath ; 
Bruder,  Brother;  Dach,  Thatch;  Bing,  Thing;  Dorn,  Thom; 
Drang,  Throng,  &c.  Provincialisms,  which  so  often  preserve 
archaic  forms  of  our  own  speech  are  pressed  into  the  service, 
and  compared  with  other  languages.  Thus,  under  the  he^  of 
hissing-sounds,  “The  Wiltshire  boy  sings  'I  zeed  a  vire  o’ 
Zunday  night ;  ’  the  Dutchman  calls  his  Southern  Sea  the  ‘Zuy- 
der  Zee;’  and  the  Epbraimites  said '  Sibboleth '  for  Shibboleth.” 
But  every  care  is  taken  lest  the  learner  should  fall  into  either 
of  two  mistakes — that  similarity  of  sound  necessarily  means 
similarity  of  sense,  or  that  English  is  derived  from  German, 
instead  of  being  a  sister  language.  The  second  part  is  on 
word-building — prefixes  and  suffixes — and  is  as  well  and  fully 
done  as  that  on  changes  of  sound.  The  third  part  U  selected 
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serred  to  themMlTes  all  the  sabstantial  benefits  and  fraita  of 
the  alliance  (with  the  dicasts)  and  left  the  dicasts  to  pine  and 
starve  in  a  state  of  abject  and  degraded  poverty.”  It  is  there¬ 
fore  snrprising  that  be  should  pronounce  the  tipsv  scenes  to  he 
**  an  extraneous  element  foreign  to  the  ori^nai  scheme  of  the 
play  ” ;  whereas  Philocleon,  when  he  gives  being  a  dicast, 
takes  to  living  like  the  demagogues  and  their  Mtterers,  and  his 
riotous  indulgence  in  his  new  character  is  in^  appropriate 
contrast  to  the  penury  of  the  miserable  old  dicasts.  It  is 
true  that  Xanthias*  account  of  Philocleon’s  various  escapes  from 
detention  are  not  consistent  with  the  statements  of  the  chorus ; 
but  Xanthias’  whole  speech  (w.  8o-13o)  is  full  of  wild 
exaggeration,  so  that  the  poet  was  under  no  necessity  to  take 
anv  of  his  illustrative  statements  into  subsequent  consideration. 
Moreover,  if  vv.  11*>-132  were  an  afterthought,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  last  400  lines  were  not  an  integral  part  of  the 
original  scheme.  Mr.  Itogers*  misconception  on  this  point 
makes  him  miss  the  sense  of  vv.  1,20-5-1,270,  in  which  the  chorus 
confesses  the  superior  shrewdness  of  .\mynia3,  who  contrives  to 
get  good  dinners,  actually  once  dining  with  Leogoras,  though 
nimself  a  pauper  unable  to  satisfy  his  prodigious  appetite  from 
his  own  resources.  'Xfivviat  is  not  fiaXXov  tr/coiov,  as  Mr.  Rogers 
takes  it,  but  fjiaXXop  koI  axcuos  oideir^ort.  There  is  no 
incongruity  in  the  old  man  insisting  on  dancing,  perhaps  to  the 
tunes  which  he  had  heard  at  the after  being  checked  in  his 
amorous  phase  and  taken  home.  Mr.  Rogers’  criticism  is 
founded  on  the  needless  assumption  that  a  second  flute-player 
must  have  incited  him  to  cut  his  capers.  However,  this 
failure  in  appreciating  the  full  scope  of  the  drama  does  not 
materially  interfere  with  its  interpretation.  We  have  noted 
singularly  few  slips  in  the  rendering  of  words  or  grammatical 
constructions,  and  only  wish  we  had  space  to  quote  some  of 
the  passages  which  have  particularly  pleased  us.  The  gem  of 
the  nook,  in  our  opinion,  is  an  incidental  version  of  the  lover’s 
address  to  the  bolts  of  bis  mistress’s  door  in  the  Curculio  of 
Plautus  (p.  22  note). 

Prehulee.  By  A.  C.  Thompson,  with  illustrations  by  Eliia- 
beth  Thompson  (H.  S.  King  and  Co.) — We  pride  ourselves  io 
England  upon  the  immense  amount  of  printed  matter  that 
appears  every  month  and  year  upon  our  world ;  it  is  greater 
tnan  even  in  France  or  Germany,  and  certainly  far  greater  than  in 
tSpain  or  in  Italy.  Is  it  always  a  sure  sign  of  intellectual  health 
that  all  imaginable  trash  which  has  caught  a  kind  of  fashion 
of  the  day  should  be  gladly  welcomed  by  every  magazine  and 
be  sure  of  acceptance  at  every  publisher’s  ?  Writers  will  have 
their  say  whether  they  have  anything  to  say  or  not,  and,  as 
there  are  always  plenty  of  people  who  do  not  ctre  about  the 
trouble  of  reading  the 'writing  that  has  something  to  say,  we 
conclude  the  publishers  are  right,  and  that  it  is  perhape 
because  we  have  so  much  trash  of  our  own  to  get  through 
that  we  go  to  our  neighbours  only  for  their  good  work  and 
do  not  know  of  their  bad.  To  say  that  Miss  Thompson’s 
book  is  trash,  or  even  that  it  is  not  poetry,  would  be  far  too 
strong  an  expression.  On  the  other  hand,  to  say  that  it  is  very 
vigorous  work,  or  that  it  bears  the  mark  of  genius,  would  be 
praising  it  beyond  its  deserts.  The  little  volume  of  ‘  Preludes ' 


What  bath  this  day  deserved,  what  hath  it  done. 

That  it  in  golden  letters  should  be  sat 
Among  the  high-tide*  in  this  calendar. 

Shakbsprarb,  King  John,  Act  TV’.,  Sc.  1. 

We  most  cordially  recommend  this  book,  feeling  sure  that  an 
intelligent  reader  c<>nld  learn  more  German  with  it  in  a  week 
than  without  it  in  a  month. 

Bibliographical  Clae  to  Latin  Uterature.  Edited  after 
Dr.  E.  Htibner.  With  large  Additiona  By  Professor  John 
E.  B.  Mayor.  (Macmillan  and  CoX — This  extremely  useful 
volume  is  in  effect  a  catalogue  of  tne  editions,  commentaries, 
critical  essays,  and  translations  which  embody  or  interpret 
Latin  Uterature.  It  is  a  very  comprehensive  compilation, 
ranging  from  the  earliest  monumental  records  of  Italy  to 
the  works  of  Beda  and  Bonifatiua  These  venerable  names 
indicate  the  fact  that  ecclesiastical  writers  are  included  in 
the  scheme.  The  arrangement  is  clear,  separate  paragraphs 
being  devoted  to  works  treating  of  au  author  s  “  life  and  work.s 
in  general ;  ”  his  models,  his  language,  and  the  MS8.,  as  well 
as  to  critical  essays  and  to  translations,  as  we  find  in  the  cas:3 
of  Horace.  Alphabetical  order,  which  must  of  course  be  un¬ 
systematic,  is  avoided  by  an  index  of  authors’  names.  ”  The 
special  sting,  which  drove  ”  Professor  Mayor  “  from  less 
irksome  labours  was  the  discovery  that  many  even  of  our 
best  Cambridge  students  no  lunger  concern  themselves  with 
the  general  history  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature.”  It  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  the  presentation  of  formidable  lists  of 
authors  and  editions  is  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  thinm, 
nor  could  we  mention  any  time  when  classical  bibliography 
was  popular  with  Cambridge  /iVones.”  If  they  are  to  read 
Blagowe^htschensky  on  Convivial  Songs,”  or  the  odes  'of 
Vestricius  Spurinna,  to  take  two  r<vndom  instances,  a  question 
or  two  in  the  Tripos  will  be  the  only  means  of  compelling  their 
attention.  We  hold  the  opinion  that  any  time  diverted  from 
the  study  of  the  best  models  of  Latin  literature  to  that  of  the 
ecclesiastical  writers  and  late  Latin  generally  would  be  in 
most  cases  wasted.  It  is  mature  students,  editors,  and  book- 
collectors  who  will  appreciate  Professor  Mayor’s  labours. 
Perhaps  no  man  in  England  could  have  accomplished  the 
task  so  well,  and  many  of  the  references  could  only  be 
made  by  a  genuine  student ;  but  still  the  bulk  of  the 
work  might  have  been  executed  by  a  mere  index-hunter, 
so  that  the  University  of  Cambridge  may,  perhaps,  regret 
this  interruption  of  more  original  work  on  the  part  of 
its  Latin  Professor.  It  is  rather  amusing  to  find  the  head¬ 
ings  only  of  the  first  three  sections  without  the  sections. 
Oi  course  the  headings  are  kept  to  avoid  change  of  numbers, 
while  the  sections  being  introductory  essays  do  not  fall  within 
Professor  Mayor’s  scheme.  His  important  additions  to  Dr. 
Hiibner’s  wora  relate  chiefly  to  German  publications.  French 
Philology  is  not  by  any  means  sufficiently  represented.  For 
recent  English  editions  we  are  referred  to  Professor  Jos.  B. 
Mayor’s  Guide  to  the  Choice  of  Classical  Books  (Bell). — Mr. 
John  Wordsworth’s  ‘Fragments  and  Specimens  of  Early  Latin’ 
is  onlv  once  quoted  for  inscriptions.  It  should  be  quoted  often, 
e.g.,  (or  ‘  The  Lay  of  the  Salii,’  ‘  The  Lay  of  the  Fratres 
Arvales,’  ‘  Pacuvius  ’  ‘  Laberius,’  and  ‘  Lucilius.’  There  is  no 
mention  of  Smart,  Francis,  or  Conington  as  translators  of 
Horace,  nor  of  Church  and  Brodribb’s  ‘  Histories  of  Tacitus,’ 
nor  again  of  Theodore  Martin’s/  Catullus.’  Frequent  indi¬ 
cations  of  the  relative  merit  of  the  various  editions  would  have 
materially  increased  the  value  of  this  very  useful  publication. 

The  Wasps  of  Aristophanes.  The  Greek  text  revised ;  with 
a  Translation  into  corresponding  Metres,  and  Original  Notes. 
By  Benjamin  Bickley  Rogers,  M.A.  (George  Bell  and  Sons.) 
— This  handsome  small  quarto  volume  contains  a  very  good 
essay  on  the  .Athenian  law  courts  in  the  preface,  a  clear  and 
accurate  te.vt,  a  capital  commentary,  abundant  critical  notes  in 
an  appendix,  and  above  all  undoubtedly  the  best  verse  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  play  which  has  vet  been  published.  In  order  to 
effect  a  faithful  literal  rendering  of  a  classical  work  which 
shall  at  the  same  time  conform  to  modern  habits  of  thought 
and  expression,  and  preserve  the  fret*hness  and  spirit  of  the 
original,  there  is  need  of  thorough  scholarship,  a  lively 
ADO.  intelligent  sympathy  with  antique  life,  and  a  keen  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  force  and  flexibility  of  the  English  tongue, 
together  with  the  cunning  and  power  to  turn  these 
advantages  to  good  account ;  but  further  the  successful  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  Greek  comedy  demands  and  implies  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world  and  a  rich  vein  of  original  humour. 
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as  well  as  in  conception,  would  have  moved  the  easier  if  they 
had  been  raimented  in  a  more  characteristic  costume.  Miss 
Thompson,  however,  seems  to  be  a  writer  of  f^ood  and  refined 
taste,  and  to  have  chosen  her  masters  well  in  the  sphere 
wherein  she  works.  Wo  would  like  to  notice  especially  that 
one  of  the  wnnets  whose  first  line  begins,  “  Mv  heart  shall  be 
thy  garden.”  It  strikes  us  as  fresh  in  idea  and  far  more  grace¬ 
ful  in  language  than  are  many  of  the  poems.  A  Study,”  the 
last  piece  in  the  volume,  is  the  most  ambitious  of  the  author’s 
efibrts,  but  not,  we  think,  the  best;  among  the  longer  pieces  we 
would  award  the  palm  to  one  called  ‘‘  A  Letter  from  a  Girl  to 
her  own  Old  Age,”  which  seems  to  us  to  have  the  most 
sequence  and  clearness  of  intention.  As  regards  the  illustra¬ 
tions,  the  name  of  so  illustrious  a  sister  has  no  doubt  done 
much  towards  the  fame  and  success  of  the  little  volume — not 
much,  in  our  opinion,  towards  its  greater  worth  or  beauty. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson  has  apparently  been  too  much  occu¬ 
pied  with  graver  work  to  give  much  time  or  care  to  so  insig¬ 
nificant  a  portion  of  her  achievements. 


contributions.  **  Burning  Kelp  ”  is  in  fact  vigorous  to  the  utter 
exclusion  of  either  colour  or  beauty.  **  darting  Sea-weed  ” 
has  more  tact,  if  such  a  word  can  ever  be  applied  to  Mr.  Mac- 
allum’s  school  of  nainting,  and  with  its  refiections  on  the  water 
and  blown  sea-gulls  shows  a  little  more  feeling  for  poetry — but 
the  conmosition  would  lose  nothing  by  being  more  compact. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Moore  has  sent  several  portraits  of  children  holding 
various  attributes,  though  mostly  of  the  order  described  in  the 
*  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  *  ' 


-  In  attemnting  to  bring  modem  young 

ladies  and  gentlemen  within  the  domain  of  decorative  art,  Mr. 
Moore  has  submitted  to  a  most  difficult  task,  and  almost  an  im¬ 
possible  one.  Harry  Bowman  ”  is  ^rhaps  the  best  of  his  work 
here,  being  less  ambitious  in  design,  and  possessing  some 
pleasant  toning  in  browns  and  russet  tints.  Mr.  Ilennessy’s 
**  On  the  Way  to  the  Fete,”  a  Normandy  peasant  girl  in  festal 
array,  gathering  apple  blossom,  is  fresh  and  pretty :  the  com¬ 
position,  however,  is  too  diffuse.  In  spite  of  its  too  close  resem¬ 
blance  to  Brett  we  cannot  but  pause  oefore  Mr.  Aston’s  “  Har¬ 
bour  for  Crab  Boats,  Guernsey.”  This  is  a  most  lovely  sea- 

?iece,  vibrating  with  vivid  air  and  scintillating  with  sunlight. 

he  scene  is  painted  with  dazzling  intensity,  and  the  rich  glow 
of  the  rock  smitten  by  playful  foam  is  true  to  nature  and 
beautiful  beyond  anything  in  the  Gallery.  Mr.  Lawson 
has  a  quiet  and  touching  little  sketch  of  an  old  woman  reading 
“  The  Book,”  a  style  of  composition  in  which  no  one  excels 
him  for  quiet  sentiment.  Miss  Carr’s  “  Chrysanthemums,” 
yellow  flowers  in  a  moresque  brazen  vase  against  a  delicately- 
toned  background,  shows  a  happy  faculty  of  contrasting  similar 
tints.  We  close  our  notice  with  that  of  Mr.  Severn’s  clever 
London  scenes.  “The  Last  Boat  Up”  is  trudging  through 
the  river,  lit  by  the  crimson  light  of  a  murky  London  sunset. 
“Old  Steamboat  Pier,  Westminster,  186.3,’’  has  some  good 
colour,  notably  the  yellow  toll-house  aminst  the  grey  water ; 
the  bustle  of  the  crowd  is  also  well  rendered ;  but  this  work  is 
a  little  wanting  in  refinement.  “  Moonlight  at  Venice  ”  shows 
that  the  artist  is  more  at  home  in  busy  London  than  in  the 
city  of  silence  and  romance ;  the  moonlight  is  bleak,  and  the 
night  has  none  of  the  luxurious  softness  of  an  Italian  night, 
and  even  lacks  the  misty  poet^  of  Venice  in  winter.  This  ob¬ 
jection  may  also  be  made  to  Mr.  Darvall’s  “Amongst  the  Bells 
at  Torcello,”  but  here  the  want  of  southern  warmth  is  forgiven 
for  the  delicious  harmony  of  dim  blues  and  glowing  browns, 
and  the  subject  is  treated  with  a  keen  sense  of  poetical  effect ; 
the  gusty  loftiness  of  the  situation  is  well  felt,  and  the  eye 
grows  dizzy  with  watching  the  swallows  veer  against  the  level 
distance. 


THE  DUDLEY  GALLERY. 

The  exhibitions  at  the  Dudley  Gallery  are  gradually  losing 
what  used  to  constitute  their  most  salient  characteristics.  Of 
all  the  minor  exhibitions  this  certainly  ought  to  be  the  most 
interesting.  Some  of  our  best  painters  were  not  ashamed  to 
display  their  work  here,  and  what  their  smaller  brethren  had 
not  yet  gained  in  vigour  of  workmanship  was  partly  atoned  for 
by  an  aim  at  sweetness  and  refinement.  This  season  the  critic 
is  baffled.  We  look  in  vain  among  the  589  works  exhibited 
for  anything  to  appeal  to  a  higher  sense  than  a  feeling  for 
careful  manipulation,  a  quality  one  has  a  right  to  demand. 
After  the  dull  Academy  of  last  year,  the  dull  Exhibitions  of 
the  “  Old  Water-Colour  Society”  and  the  tedious  “Institute,” 
we  are  beginning  to  fear  that  the  impetus  given  to  English 
art  by  the  Prseraphaelites  has  somewhat  flagged,  and  that  its 
rich  glow  of  cultivated  fancy  has  died  away  or  grown  dis¬ 
coloured.  W’e  must  also  cry  out  against  the  gaining  custom  of 
figure-painters  indulging  in  capricious  attempts  at  landscape. 
Landscape  painting  is  not  a  thing  to  trifle  with  and  neglect  at 
convenience.  It  is  a  glorious  art  and  a  most  essentially  English 
one — learnt  in  no  academy,  but  taught  by  Nature  herself  amid 
running  streams,  and  flickering  woods  and  valleys  filled  with 
clear  air  between  the  sunshine  and  shower  of  our  ever  varying 
climate.  Mr.  Poynter’s  “  Shunnor  Fell  ”  is  not  at  all  good. 
The  Fell  is  carefully  drawn — chiselled  is,  perhaps,  a  better 
word — but  English  bills  and  vales  are  not  to  be  treated  like 
studies  from  the  antique.  Sunlight  is  a  thing  that  Mr.  Poynter’s 
“  Shunnor  Fell  ”  has  never  dreamed  of,  and  the  shadows  on  the 
open  are  green  as  the  very  heart  of  a  forest.  His  design  for  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  is  excellent  in  conception.  Michael 
Angelo,  grand  in  the  manifold  glory  of  many  arts,  is  seated 
with  apostolic  dignity  on  a  marble  throne  ;  at  his  side  is  that 
fragment  of  antique  vigour  which  every  sense  in  his  soul  and 
bcdy  knew  so  well.  The  red  draperies  are  severely  and  care¬ 
fully  folded,  but  the  left  arm  is  not  pleasantlv  drawn.  Cor¬ 
rectly  drawn  everything  of  Mr.  Poynter’s  must  be  of  necessity ; 
but  there  are  certain  positions  of  the  human  limbs  that  had 
better  not  be  treated  in  decorative  design,  as  their  apparent 
diffSculty  and  broken  outline  take  away  from  the  general  calm¬ 
ness  if  they  are  not  most  supremely  handled.  Mr.  Wooldridge’s 
“  Left  in  the  Wood,”  a  dreamy  androgynous  figure,  in  beauti¬ 
fully  managed  blue  draperies,  amid  the  mazes  of  feather}^  trees, 
has  a  certain  sweetness ;  but  the  accessory  of  a  snake  in  the 
undergrowth  is  surely  a  little  silly  and  commonplace  ?  Mrs. 
Jopling  sends  the  sketch  of  her  clever  contribution  to  last  year’s 
Academy,  equally  clever  and  well  coloured.  She  has  managed 
the  pink”  dress,  that  bugbear  to  painters,  with  delicate  skill, 
and  the  tints  of  cold  greys  and  glowing  reds  in  the  mirror  are 
most  harmonious.  ^Idme.  Gazin’s  touch  is  much  too  heavy 
for  water-colours.  Her  “  November  ”  is  almost  stucco  work 
with  body  colour;  but  of  course  the  tone  is  good,  and  the 
design,  if  carried  out  in  her  smooth  oil  painting,  may  be  very 
happy.  Mr.  J.  Knight’s  “  Pastoral,’’  and  “  A  Sandy  Road,” 
are  also  loaded  with  medium.  By  some  odd  perversity  this 
painter  paints  thinly  in  oils  and  heavily  in  water-colours.  He 
improves  most  rapidly  in  design,  however,  and  his  present 
landscapes,  for  sentiment  at  least,  are  perhaps  the  best  exhibited 
here.  Mr.  H.  Pilleau’s"  Heidelberg  ”  is  the  well-known  view 
of  the  castle  and  town  seen  from  the  'valley — the  colour  is 
prismatic,  but  lacks  vigour.  Mr.  Holiday’s  “  English  Home- 


“  ANNE  BOLEYN  AT  THE  UAYMARKET  THEATRE. 

This  is  Mr.  Taylor’s  most  ambitious  attempt  in  drama.  It 
is  a  poetical  play,  of  the  same  type  as  Joan  of  Arc  and  *Tmxt 
Axe  and  Crown,  taking  up  the  history  of  Anne  Boleyn  from 
the  time  of  Henry’s  first  advances  to  her  in  1524  (according, 
that  is,  to  the  chronology  of  Cavendish)  down  to  her  death — 
the  conception  of  her  character  being  identical,  almost,  with 
that  of  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon.  It  is,  we  may  start  by  saying, 
pronounced  to  be  a  “  failure  ”  by  the  newspapers.  If  they  are 
right,  the  play  affords  a  striking  pro  )f  of  what  has  lately  been 
said  in  these  columns,  that  “  the  poet,  if  he  writes  for  the 
stage,  will  soon  be  driven  altogether  from  history  for  dramatic 
purposes — will  soon  have  to  go,  in  every  case,  to  those  ele¬ 
mental  sources  whence  history  herself  must  ^o  to  draw  the 
incidents — pathetic,  beautiful,  or  sublime — ^^which  she  offers.” 
For  the  laws  of  art  are  inexorable;  and  inexorable  are  the 
facts  of  history.  In  art’s  own  domain,  everything  must  give 
way  to  her  Draconian  laws.  And  whensoever,  in  any  com¬ 
munity,  the  time  shall  arrive  when  the  facts  of  history 
are  held  to  be  too  sacred  to  be  tampered  with — to  be 
moulded  into  artistic  forms — history  must  be  left  alone. 
From  the  literary  point  of  view  Mr.  Taylor  has  never  done 
such  conscientious  work  ns  this  before.  He  has  never,  for 
instance,  written  half  such  good  blank  verse.  Compared  with 
such  verse  as  that  of  The  Foot s  Revenge,  \t  is  quite  remarkable. 
He  has  never  before  kept  the  carpenter,  the  scene  painter,  and 
the  pyrotechnist  so  completely  in  their  proper  places.  Indeed, 
one  critic  actually  complains  that  while  representing  an  age 
of  pageantry  like  that  of  Henry  VIII.,  he  has  given  us  no 
royal  progress  through  Ludgate  or  Cheapside,  no  meeting 
of  kings  at  Calais  or  J^ulog^e,  no  masque  at  York^  or  joust  at 
Greenwich,  no  coronation  splendour,  but  has  relied,  instead, 
upon  the  literature  of  his  play.  It  is  quite  noticeable,  indeed, 
how  much  he  has  done  this.  Never  before  has  he  followed  so 
faithfully  in  the  path  of  history  (of  what  he  himself  at  least 
believes  to  be  good  history),  swerving  neither  here  nor  there 
for  a  clap-trap  tableau,  but  contenting  himself  with  a  march  of 
events  quite  as  slow  as  the  movement  of  the  “  history-plays  ” 
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that  the  Percy  affair  was  a  mere  passing  fancy  of  the  past, 
after  all. 

With  regard  to  the  second  point,  the  sole  reason  for  the 
existence  of  the  heroine  in  any  play  is  that  she  shall  exercise 
woman’s|witchery  over  the  hero.  This  is  so  even  with  the  most 
masculine  of  heroines,  those,  for  instance,  whom  Rachel  loved 
to  personate,  and  whom  she  rendered  so  sublimely.  And  even 
Lady  Macbeth’s  power  over  her  husband  is  not,  if  it  be  snb-  - 
jected  to  true  scrutiny, that  of  an  active  ^‘exercise  of  will”  ♦ 
such  as  certain  critics  talk  about,  but  is  bom  of  this  same 
witchery — arises  indeed  from  his  love  and  admiration  for  his 
**  dearest  chuck,”  and  his  unwillingness  to  seem  a  poltroon  in 
her  scornful  eyes.  But  if  the  heroine  is  neglected  and  despised  ■ 
by  the  hero,  she  has  lost  that  woman’s  witchery  over  him  for 
which  we  had  given  her  credit,  and  without  which  no  heroine, 
as  has  been  just  said,  can  exist  in  drama.  This  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  mistake  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  Qtieen  Mary.  Mary  is  not 
a  heroine  at  all,  poor  thing !  In  history  she  has  her  place,  but  ' 
not  in  drama,  save  as  a  quite  secondary  character.  No  doubt 
the  heroine  in  comedy  is  often  enough  neglected  for  the  lover. 
But  there  the  husband  is  not  the  hero,  the  lover  occupying 
that  place.  Once  let  him^  even  in  comedy,  exhibit  signs  of 
satiety,  and  the  heroine  is  heroine  no  longer — the  play  must  end. 

It  is  6om  the  operation  of  this  unalterable  law  that,  the  moment 
we  perceive  that  Henry  is  disgusted  with  the  charms  with 
which,  through  their  effect  on  him,  we  have  given  Anne  credit, 
we  too  have  had  enough  of  her,  her  presence  becomes  an  im¬ 
pertinence  now  (for  it  is  the  interaction  of  character  on  cha¬ 
racter  that  arouses  our  8}Tnpathies).  We  want  to  see  now 
what  there  is  in  this  Jane  Seymour,  whom  the  king  finds  so 
attractive.  Mr.  Taylor,  if  he  had  been  willing  to  manipulate 
the  facts  of  history,  would  have  seen  an  easy  way  of  fixing  our 
sympathies  on  the  heroine,  even  up  to  the  very  scaffold.  He 
would  not  have  introduced  this  second  mistress  at  all;  but 
Henry  would  have  remained  under  the  complete  witchery  of 
Anne* till  some  sudden  cause,  powerful  and  romantic,  such  as 
jealousy  of  Mark  Smeaton  (supposing  that  he  could  be  jealous 
of  such  a  contemptible  caterwauler) — till  some  sudden  cause . 
like  this  turned  the  current  of  his  love  into  a  furious  torrent, 
in  which  rage,  and  hate,  and  love  were  blended. 

But  the  author  must  then  have  departed  from  the  course  of 
history.  Having  determined  not  to  do  this,  he  has  been  obliged 
to  break  this  obvious  law  of  drama,  a  law  as  fundamental  as  the 
other  we  have  mentioned.  This  is  the  real  cause  of  the  compara¬ 
tively  small  success  of  this  play  (though  its  length  is,  of  course, 
a  serious  matter).  The  undoubted  failure  of  Btickingham  and 
the  prophesied  failure  of  Anne  Bdeyny  from  causes  the  exact 
opposites  of  each  other,  deserve  the  consideration  of  dramatists. 
The  acting  throughout  is  quite  remarkable  for  its  excellence. 
Miss  Neilson  is  one  of  the  few  actresses  among  us  who  ‘‘  live  ” 
a  part.  No  amount  of  talent  can  do  this.  It  is  the  birthright 
of  genius  alone.  Mind,  soul,  and  body  must  combine  their 
forces,  and  live  and  move  in  the  work.  In  the  joyous  parts 
she  enjoys  greatly,  paying  the  penalty  in  the  sorrowful  parts 
by  greatly  suffering.  Miss  Neilson  should  be  treasured  by  us, 
for  such  actresses  do  not  come  thick  in  a  generation.  Miss 
Carlisle’s  Jane  Seymour,  too,  is  really  startling  in  its  excellence. 
And  we  wish  we  could  have  said  a  few  words  about  Mr.  Cecil 
and  Mr.  Harcourt.  But  it  is  impossible  in  the  space  at  our 
command.  Mr.  Harcourt  has  certainly  never  acted  so  well 
before  as  he  acts  in  the  very  important  part  of  Henry  VIII. 


Seymour”  Twhich  latter  seems  to  be  not  the  excogitated 
patchwork  (^racter  of  the  playwright  at  all,  but  to  have  been 
imagined  after  the  fashion  of  the  true  dramatist,  projected, 
that  it,  as  an  organic  whole).  He  has  refused  to  travesty 
history  in  order  to  bring  it  within  the  requirements  of  dramatic 
art.  He  has  dropped  the  plavwright.  He  has  assumed  the 
character  of  the  aramatist,  tne  conscientious  artist  to  whom 
the  truths  of  history  are  just  as  sacred  as  the  laws  of  his  own 
art.  And  the  result  is,  it  seems,  a  failure. 

Now,  if  this  is  so — if  the  public  should  endorse  this  opinion 
— if  the  practised  hand  of  one  of  the  most  skilful  playwrights 
of  our  time  has,  when  working  upon  a  veritable  history-play. 
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10l{ 
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•  • 

Colonial  Goveiinnent  Securities. 

Canada  Five  per  Cent.,  1903  . 

107i 

C^;>e  of  Good  Hope  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent. 

10l| 

New  South  Wales  Five  per  Cent.,  1902 . 

108 

New  Zealand  Four  and  a  Half  per  Gent . 

96 

South  Australian  Five  per  Cent . 
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Victoria  Five  per  Cent . 
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«  Four  per  Cent . 

95 
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Fordok  drocKB. 
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„  do.,  1875 . 
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French  Three  per  Cent.  Rentes . 

„  Five  per  Cent.  Rentes . 

Italian  Five  ^r  Cents . 
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Cambridge,  the  Hite  of  the  Medical  Profession,  and  at  the  London,  St.  George’s,  Fever,  and  German  Hospitals,  and  at  Government 
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The  cancer  hospital,  brompton, 

and  1«7  PICCADILLY,  W.  Free.  (Founded  1851.) 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  his  Grace  on 
behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said  There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than  that  to 
which  this  Institution  is  specially  deroted.  Prom  the  flrst  symptoms  of  attack 
one  long  oonrae  has  commonly  been  prognosticated— a  fearful  looking-for  of  a 
lingering  progress  towards  a  death  of  anguish.  Could  the  greatness  of  the 
suffering  be  laid  before  yon— could  yon  be  shown  its  severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in 
its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours — no  one  endued  with  the  feelings  of 
humanity  oould  resist  the  spectacle  ;  they  would  think  all  they  posses^  a 
trifling  sacrifloe  if,  at  such  a  price,  they  oould  mitigate  such  misery ;  and  yet 
they  know  that  these  sufferings  exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their 
eyes.  This,  therefore,  is  a  case  in  which  I  may  justly  ask  your  liberal  contribu¬ 
tions,  that  the  relief  affonled  by  this  Hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the 
amount  of  misery  it  endeavours  to  remove.*’ 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  bo  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital,  which 
is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generotu,  and  me<liclncs  of  the  most  expensive 
kind. 

Treasurer— Oeo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St.  James's  Palace,  S.W, 

Bankers  -Messrs.  Coutts  L  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 

Out-Patients’  Establishment  and  Oflloc — 167  Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond 
Street),  W.  H.  J.  JUPP,  Secretary. 
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From  the  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE^*  April  29<A,  1872. 

“  THE  TRIBUNE  U  hei/ond  compare  the  moR  influential  Netetpaper  in 
America;  it  ie  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  *  leading  Journal*  it  in 
England.” 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

'niB  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  In  New  York,  circulates  In 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Euroiw, 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
Sio.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this*  large  and  profl table  American  business  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  In  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


''PHE  BIRKHECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

-L  RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 

PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  01Il(*e  of  the 
Biiikhkck  BriiJHKO  SociKTr,  29  and  89  Southampton  Buildings,  CTiancery 
Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Ganlening  purposes. — Apply 
at  the  Oflloe  of  the  Birkrrck  Freehold  Land  SoaETV,  29  and  30  Southampton 
Buildings,  dianoery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY. 

Apply  at  the  Offloe  of  the  Birkrrck  B.vxk,  29  and  30.  Southampton  Buildings, 
<  lianrery  (.ane.  All  sums  under  60/.  repayable  u|ion  demand. 

Current  Accounts  opene<l,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly 
Iwilanics.  Clietjue-hooks  supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  .Shares 
pi]n-hai«d  and  sol<l,  and  Advances  made  thereon. 

()fflre  hours  from  10  to  4 ;  except  on  Satunlaj's.  when  the  Bank  closes  at 
2  o'clock.  On  Mondays  the  Bank  is  open  until  9  o'clock  in  the  Ev'ening. 

A  hnnphlet,  with  full  parttmlars,  may  be  had  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


From  the  ”  SATURDA  Y  REVIEW”  November  9/A,  1872. 

« For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States.” 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J,  T< 
Highland,  the  New  York  Tribdkk  Office,  84  Fleet  Street,  B.C. 


Now  ready,  latest  edition. 

TyjESSRS.  FELTOE  &  SON’S  PAMPHLET.  Free  by 

27  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


a-EOIiOO-IST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

(^IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEO- 

^  ^  LOGY,  and  can  supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  and 
Fossils,  to  Illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Geikie,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  Phillips, 
and  others,  on  the  following  terms  : — 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays .  6  6  0 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  1010  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  ..  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  60 
to 6,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study 
of  these  Interesting  branches  of  Sdenoe,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

In  the  more  expensive  collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all  more 
select. 


Just  published,  113th  Thousand,  price  Is. 

The  MORISONIANA  or  family  ADVISER.  B 

James  Morisos  the  Hygeist. 

PublUhed  by  the  BRI'nSH  COLLEGE  of  HEALTH,  Euston  Road,  London 
and  may  bo  had  of  all  Booksellers. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
ETIC  SALINE 


HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  It  Is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Eruptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilioue 
Sickness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS 

CAUTION. — Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health¬ 
restoring  elements  of  Lamplough’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importanoe 


JOHN  TAN  N»S 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 


11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C 


that  the  NAME  and  TRADE  'MARK  on  a  BUFF-COLOURED 
WRAPPER  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRESS-113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Mesars.  JAY  are  alwa}'s  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners 
rea<ly  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  mourning  ordeoa  .They  take  with  them  dressea,  bonnets,  and  millinery, 
besides  material  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain 
fl^ires,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
Wareboiise,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  ostiiimtes  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

J-  ^  IT’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243.  246,  247.  249,  and  261  Regent  Street. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 


“CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth  ;  price  la.  6d.  per  pot. 

“AGUA  AMABELLA” 

Restores  the  Human  Hair  to  its  pris  ine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  ag^ ;  3s.  per  bottle. 

“TOILET  AND  NUBSEBT  POWDEB,” 

beautifully  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pure. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


AUTOTYPE. 

■[PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA- 

J-  TIONS.-  -The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  IlIuRtrations  by 
the  Autotype  and  Sawyer's  Oollot}rpe  Processes,  employed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  Pmltvograpbical,  Nnmisuiatic^,  Royal  Geographical,  and  other 
Learned  Societies.  Fac-similes  of  Me<lahi  and  (loins.  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  Ac.,  Ac. 

For  terms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Autotype  Company,  36  Rathbone 
Place,  liondon,  W. 

Manager,  W.  S.  Biud.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawtkr. 


EPPS’S  COCOA. 

**  T^Y  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
JL3  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful 
application  of  the  flue  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided 
our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  u* 
many  heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that 
a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every 
tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft 
by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a  propwly  nourished 
— Civil  Service  Gatette. 


frame. 


JOHNSTON’S 


(THE  OLD  HOUSE), 


LAZENBY  &  SON’S  TICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi; 

•  ments.— r  .  . . -  . 


_ _  -B.  LAZENBY  A  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 

and  manufacUirers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  i>re- 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  nnadult^ted.- 92  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London,  8.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— C.4UTI0N. -The  admirers  of  thta 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  eaoh  bottle 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  A  SON  bears  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed 

«  Elisabeth  Latenbg.” 


CORN  FLOUR 


IS  DECIDEDLY  SUPERIOR, 


Lancet. 


(COURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  Jamea’s. 

Vy  BstabliaLed  1861,  and  oompoMd  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
ecured  Iqr  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


THE  EXAMINER,  FEBRUARY  12,  1876 


The  emperor  of  Russia  and  the  city  of 

LONDON. — HIb  Imperlftl  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  conferred 
on  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson  the  Appointment  of  Goldsmith  to  the  Imperial  Court,  In 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Benson’s  artistic  production  of  the  Gold  Casket  presented  to 
the  Emperor  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 

Benson,  watch  and  clock  maker, 

To  the  Qnccn  and  Royal  Family,  and 
To  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  (Special  Appointment), 

25  OLD  BOND  STREET ;  99  WESTBOURNB  GROVE  ; 
STEAM  FACTORY,  LUDGATB  HILL. 

OVELTY.  English  Dining  and  Drawing  Or-molu  Clocks, 

far  superior  to  Foreign,  designed  by  English  Artists  in  the  Doric,  Ionic, 
Corinthian,  Gothic,  Mediaeval,  Renaissance,  and  Italian  Styles  ;  decorated  with 
W^gwood  and  other  Wares.  Solely  at  this  Establishment. 

CLOCKS.  From  1  to  1,000  Guineas. 

WATCHES.  From  2  to  200  Guineas. 

JEWELLERY.  New  Designs  at  moderate  prices. 

PLATE.  Presentation,  Prize,  Regimental,  Household. 

BRONZES.  Artistic,  Special  Designs. 

BENSON’S  Pamphlets  on  Turret  Clocks,  Watches,  Clocks,  Platei 

and  Jewellery,  illustrated,  two  stamps.  Watches  to  all  parts,  safe  by  post* 


FACTORY,  <4  and  65  Cheapside, 


RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

IROIMOIBEIIS  TO  HER  MRJESTT, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 
CLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coatinB  ot 

pure  Silver  over  Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated  on  Oheiiical 
Prikciplbs,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a 
basis  for  Electro-Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be  produced,  while  the  fact 
of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OP  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


J.  W.  Benson’s  New  Work,  “  Time  and  Tellers,”  published  by  Hardwicke, 
Piccadilly.  Plain,  2s.  6d. ;  gilt,  3s. 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROVAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WTHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

TV  upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
wtdle  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  1^  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  bad, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16j.,  21«.,  264.  6<f.,  and  314.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
814.  6d.,  424.,  and  524.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  424.  and  524.  6d. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-oflace  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 
NEW  PATENT. 

Xr'I.ASriO  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

X!J  cose  veins,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  44.  6<2.,  7s.  6d.,  10s.,  and  164. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


Gruet  Frames,  184.  6d.  to  704. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  704.  to  2004. ;  Oomcr 
Dishes,  £6  154.  the  Set  of  Four  ;  Cake  Baskets,  254.  to  504. ;  and  every  article  for 
the  Table  as  in  silver. 

C\LD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

V_/  and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be  re- 
silvered  equal  to  new. — ^timates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.  —  IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

1st  size.  2nd  size.  8rd  size. 

1  Dozen . £0  16  0  £10  0  £13  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  ..046  056  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Table  Knives. 

^ LACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

O  assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  Shower  and  Sponging  Baths,'  from 
74.  6d. ;  Hip  Baths,  from  154. ;  Pen  Baths,  184.  6d. ;  Sets  of  Toilet  Ware,  184. 

Q  LACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and  Block- 

tin.  'The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing  at 
184.  the  Sej;  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  284.  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro¬ 
plated  handles,  494. 

a  LACK’S  «  STRAND  ”  RAZOR  excels  all  others.  Price, 

k?  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps  ;  the  money 
returned  if  not  approved  of. 

QLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

is  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  show. 

Black  Fenders,  84.  6d.  to  64. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  IO4.  to  804. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65s.  to  I2O4. 

Be<l-room  Fire-irons,  8s.  to  5s.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  IO4.  6d.  to  60s. 

Improv^  Coal-Boxes,  44.  6d.  to  80s. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  I84.  6d.  to  85s. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  454.  to  954. 

Iron  Trays,  set  ot  Three,  9s.  6d.  to  304. 

Papier  Mdch^  ditto,  804.  to  954. 

Copper  Teakettles,  64.  6d.  to  lis.  6d. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUl- 

O  SITES. 

First  Prize  Set .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  8  11  0 

Largo  Set  . . . .  24  19  0 

SLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

O  or  sent  post-free,  containing  upwards  of  850  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Fire-Irons,  Furnisliing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  EIcctro-platcd 
Wares,  Table  Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish  without  one. 


Y^HAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO?  A 

V  V  VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  50,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many  years’ 
labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  84.  6d., 
a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  Is.  Pedigrees 
traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’ 
Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted, 
according  to  Heraldic  rules.  Culleton’s  ”  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,’* 
4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  IO4. ;  “  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  400 
Engravings,  84.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLE'TON,  Genealogist,  25  Cran bourne 
Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten 
till  four. 


OEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

O  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  7s.  6d. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  5s.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  124.  6d. 
Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die  en¬ 
graved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


T>AISED  MONOGRAMS  by  CULLETON.  Quartef 

ream  of  paper  and  125  high-flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours,  with 
a  beautiful  monogram,  64.  No  charge  for  engraving  die.  T.  CULLETON, 
Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  25  Cranboume 
Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  req’oire 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  I4. ;  Name  Plates, 
24.  6d. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s,  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  5s. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranboume  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


OIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 
£2  24. ;  £3  34. ;  £4  44. ;  £6  64. ;  £6  I64. ;  very  massive,  £10  IO4. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  164.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C.  _ 

TTISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

V  24.  3d..  Dost  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 


»  24.  3d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copjjer  plate.  - „ 

Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  134.  6d. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranboume  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 

IVTONOGRAMS  and  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS,  STAMPED 

-i-Y-l.  in  many  colours,  I4.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  9s.  The  following 
are  ready : — Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the  Emperor  and  French 
Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  from  1070  to  1870 — the 
Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental  and  Navy  Badges,  the 
Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Commoners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets 
Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Monograms.  FoUr  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags 
of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are  named.  The  whole  series  of  6,000  different  crests 
for  £20.  By  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family, 
25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

IXtOWMON-QEIlS  TO  MA.J’RJSTY' 

336  STRAND,  W. 


Dr.  LOCOCK’S  PULMONIC  WAFERS.— Mr.  R.  Bur¬ 
nett,  (’hemlrt,  Frasorburgh,  N.B.,  writes,  Feb.  1,  1876.  “  DR.  L(K‘OCK’S 
WAFERS  are  well  thought  of  here.  In  asthma,  consumption,  bronchitis,  coughs, 
colds,  rheumatism,  and  all  nervous  pains,  they  give  instant  relief,  and  taste  plea¬ 
santly.  Sold  by  all  Druggists  at  li.  lid.,  2s,  9d.,  4s.  6d.,  and  II4.  per  box. 


Electro-Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

Strong  Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

’Thread 

Pattern. 

12  Table  Forks . 

£  4.  d. 

1  11  0 

£  4.  d. 
1  18  0 

£  4.  d. 

2  4  0 

12  Dessert  do . 

10  0 

1  10  0 

1  12  0 

12  Table  Spoons . 

1  10  0 

1  18  0 

2  4  0 

12  Dessert  do . . . 

10  0 

1  10  0 

1  13  0 

12  Tea  do . 

0  12  0 

0  18  0 

13  0 

2  Salt  do . 

0  3  0 

0  3  0 

0  4  0 

1  Mustard  do . 

0  10 

0  1  6 

0  3  0 

6  Egg  do . 

0  9  0 

0  12  0 

0  11  0 

1  Gravy  do . 

0  6  0 

0  7  6 

0  9  6 

1  Sonp  Ladle  . 

0  9  6 

0  13  0 

0  15  0 

1  Fish  Knife . 

0  11  0 

0  13  0 

0  15  6 

1  Batter  Knife  . 

0  2  6 

0  8  6 

0  5  0 

2  Sanoe  Ladles . 

0  6  6 

0  7  0 

0  8  0 

1  Sugar  Sifter . 

0  3  0 

0  4  9 

0  4  0 

1  Sugar  Tongs . 

0  3  6 

0  8  0 

0  8  6 

8  4  0 

11  2  8 

13  11  6  1 

II 
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FURNISH  YOUR 


OETZMANN  &  00., 


‘  L 


HOUSE 


67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  KOAD, 


NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 


THROUGHOUT. 


CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  Ac.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free, 


DELICIOUS,  HSrViaORATING^,  and 
SUSTAINING-  to  all.  Being  easy  of 
digestion,  is  INDISPENSABLE  to  Invalids, 
Homoeopaths  and  Dyspeptics. 


“  It  SUPERSEDES  every  other.  Cocoa 
in  the  Market.” — Globe. 


SOLE  PROPRIETORS, 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS.  London. 


“  MAR  A  VILLA  OOOOA  may  justly  be 
called  the  PERFECTION  of  PREPARED 
COCOA.” — British  Medical  Journal. 


NXJD^  VERITA.8.— GrREY  HA-IE 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  raluable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  pennanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known  ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  ^e  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  Od.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.O. 


TV/TRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER 

-L-TlL  Speedily  Boetores  Grey  Hair  to  its  Original  CJolor. 

IVfRS.  BATOIIELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER. 

AiLL  One  Shilling  per  Bottle.  The  Best  and  Cheapest. 

MILLARD’S  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE. 

One  Shilling  per  Pot.  Cannot  be  surpassed. 

IVfILLARD’S  “  INVISIBLE  ”  FACE  POWDER. 

6d.  Packets.  I«.  and  2».  Boxes,  with  Puff.  Eminently  Pure  and 
Fragrant.— Of  all  (.'hemi^.  Perfumers,  &c.,  and  of  B.  H.  MILLARD  &  SONS, 
44  Barbican,  London.  « 


DB.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE 


IS  THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 


FOR  PUDDINGS,  BLANC  MANGE,  4c. 

BROWN  AND  POLSON’S 
CORN  FLOUR 


The  Public  are  CAUTIONED  agrainst  the  unfounded  statements  treqaenaty 
made,  *'that  the  composition  of  CHLORODYNE  is  known  to  Chemists  and 
the  Medical  Profession.”  The  fact  is,  CHLORODYNE  was  Discovered  and 
Invented  by  Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (ex- Army  Medical  Staff),  and  so  named 
by  him,  and  it  has  baffled  all  attempts  at  analysis  by  the  first  Chemists  of  the 
day.  The  method  aud  secret  of  the  preparation  have  never  been  published.  It 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  anything  sold  under  the  name,  save  Dr.  J.  COLLIS 
BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE,  is  a  Spurious  Imitation. 


HAS  TWENTY  YEARS’  REPUTATION. 


PurchaBcrs  are  requested  to  notice  that  every  genuine  Packet  bears  the  fac¬ 
simile  signatures, 


KINAHAN’S 


WHISKY. 


^pilIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the 

-L  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure, 


CAUTION. — Vioe-Chanoellor  Sir  W.  P.  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  COLLIS 

BROWNE  was  undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE. 

CHLORODYNE  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and 
valuable  remedy  ever  discovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Couglis,  Consumption,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases. 
Diphtheria,  Fever,  Croup,  Agrue. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Di^hoea,  and  is  the  only  specific  in 
•  Cholera  and  Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpi¬ 
tation,  and  Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neorolg^a,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer, 
V  Tootlioche,  Meningitis,  &c. 

J.  C.  Baker,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Bideford. — “  It  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  valuable 

and  certain  Auodyne  we  have.” 

Dr.  M’Millman,  of* New  Galloway,  Scotland. — “I  consider  It  the  most 

valuable  medicine  known.” 


and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink 
Label,  and  Cork  branded 


”  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depdt— 

20  GREAT  TITCUFIKLD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


From  Dr.  B.  J.  Boulton  Si  Co.,  Homcastle.— “  We  have  made  pretty  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  Chlorodync  in  our  practice  lately,  and  look  upon  it  as  an  excelimt 
direct  Sedative  and  Anti-spasmodic.  It  seems  to  allay  pain  and  irritation  in 
whatever  organ,  and  from  whatever  cause.  It  induces  a  feeling  of  comfort  and 
quietude  not  obtainable  by  any  other  remedy,  and  it  seems  to  possess  this  gpreat 
^vantage  over  all  other  Sedatives,  that  it  iMves  no  unpleasant  after  effects.” 


r\ENZIL  THO.MSON’S  LIVER  PILLS  will  be  found 

k  open  trial  to  be  the  best  for  all  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs  arising 
from  a  sedentarj-  occupation,  or  from  over- taxation  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system.  They  are  purely  vegetable,  and  cause  no  inconvenience ;  their  action 
being  gentle,  sinless,  and  effectiuil.  Ask  your  Chemist  for  a  1«.  box,  or  send 
14  stamps  toDKVziL  Thomsun,  Pliarmaoentical  Chemist,  137  (^leenVcrosoent, 
Haverstock-hill,  London,  for  one,  and  judge  for  yourself. 


Sold  in  bottles  at  1«.  ILf.,  2«.  9d.,  and  4«.  6d.  each.  None  is  genuine  without 
le  words  “Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE”  on  the  Government 


the  words  “Dr.  J.  COLLlS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE”  on  the  Government 
Stamp.  Overwhekning  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer: 

J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 


In  consequence  of  Spurious  Imitations  of 


HOL^WAY’S  ointment  and  I’lLLS.— hearty 

AND  HEALTHY.— The  cxixTicnoc  of  thousands,  both  at  home  and 


LEA 


PERRINS’  SAUCE. 


abroad,  has  amply  drmonstnitcd  the  power  i>osse8scd  by  these  healing  and  puri¬ 
fying  remedies  of  removing  cutaneous  eruptions,  repairing  ulcerations,  and 
relieving  fistulas  and  alMcesses.  These  hidden  evils  fi^nently  rob  life  of  every 
comfort  through  the  reluctance  of  the  sufferer  to  expose  his  infirmity.  Holloway’s 
Ointment  supersodes  such  objectionable  poblioity  by  placing  within  the  reach  of 
«dlpl^  instructions  lor  caring  themselves  without  any  danger,  and  without  the 
neoeaiity  of  mentioning  their  malady  to  anyone.  Thq  Ointment  and  Pills  will 
likewise  core  bad  lest,  scabs,  rashes,  and  those  blemishes  which  arise  from  the 
abase  of  merenry,  and  from  the  use  of  other  deleteiloas  drags. 


Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the 
PubUc,  LEA  Sc  PERRINS  have 
adopted  a  NEW  LABEL,  bearing 
their  sigrnatare,  thns 


Which  will  be  placed  on  every  bottle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  8AU0B  from 
this  date,  and  withont  which  none  is  gfennine. 

■ST  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Woroester ;  OROSSB  4c  BLACK- 
WELL,  Ig>ndon ;  and  Export  Oilmen  generally. 

Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  thronghout  the  World. 

November,  1874. 
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HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


MY  YOUTH,  BY  SEA  AND  LAND,  FKOM 

1809  TO  181i.  By  Charles  Loitus,  formerly  of  the  Royal  Navy,  late 
of  the  Ck^dstream  Quards.  2  vole.,  21s. 

“Major  Loftus’s  Interesting  reminiscences  will  prove  generally  attractive. 
They  are  full  of  exciting  adventures.” — Pest. 

PEARLS  of  the  PACIFIC.  By  J.  W.  BoDD.tM- 

Whktham.  1  vol.  8vo.,  with  8  Illustratione,  16j. 

“Mr.  Whetham  is  scarcely  behind  Hermann  Melville  in  powers  of  vivid 
description.  There  is  much  of  the  strange  and  beautiful  in  his  graphic  and 
adventurous  narrative.”—  Telegmph. 

LODGE’S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE  for 

1876.  Under  the  Especial  Patronage  of  Her  Majestv.  Corrected  by  the 
Nobility,  and  containing  all  the  New  Creations.  45th  Edition.  1vol., 
with  the  Arms  beautifully  engraved,  handsomely  bound,  31«.  6<i. 

“  In  paper,  tj-pography,  and  binding,  and  In  all  outward  attractions,  we  must 
give  the  palm  to  Mr.  Lodge,  whose  work,  as  we  see,  appears  under  the  especial 
approval  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  In  recording  the  facts  relating  to  living 
generations.  Mr.  Lodge  has  spared  no  I’ains  to  insure  not  only  accuracy,  but 
completeness,  and  we  note  that  he  is  careful  to  give  the  dates  of  birth  to  the 
fem^e  meml)er8  of  tithxl  familira,  a  point  which  must  render  the  volume  all  the 
more  useful  to  solicitors,  men  of  business,  antiquaries,  and  acquaintances  of  the 
ladies.  We  notice  also  that  ‘  Lodge  ’  is  corrected  down  to  the  very  latest  possible 
date ;  for  instance,  the  death  of  Lord  Ambcrley  is  duly  recorded,  and  no  less  t-b«n 
two  pages  arc  devoted  to  the  four  newly-creat^  Peers,  who  appear  at  full  length 
with  their  armorial  bearings  already  drawn  and  engraved.” — The  Times,  Feb.  8. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

ERSILIA.  By  the  Author  of  “  My  Little  Lady.” 

3  vols. 

“  O  fearful  meditation !  whore,  alack. 

Shall  Time’s  best  jewel  from  Time’s  chest  lie  hid  ? 

Or  what  strong  hand  can  hold  hLs  swift  foot  back  ? 

Or  who  his  spoil  of  beauty  can  forbid  ? 

O  none,  unless  this  miracle  have  might. 

That  in  black  ink  my  love  may  still  shine  bright.” 

Skakspessre. 

The  MANCHESTER  MAN.  By  Mrs.  G. 

Linn.*C8  Banks,  Author  of  “  God’s  Providence  Hoose.”  8  vols. 

“  A  thoroughly  stirriug  and  enthralling  talc.  As  a  novel  of  character  and 
incident,  it  is  simply  admirable.  There  could  not  be  a  more  vivid  picture  of 
Manchester  life.” — Post, 

EDITH  VAVASOUR.  By  Mrs.  Geaham 

Branscombe.  3  vols. 

“  A  charming  story,  replete  with  taste,  interest,  and  spirit.” — Court  Journal. 

DIANA  CAllEW.  By  Mr.s.  Forrester,  Author 

of  “  Dolores,”  Ac.  3  vols.  [Next  week. 


OBERT  COCKS  &  CO.’S  NEW  SONGS. 


R 

rpHE  FLOWBIR-GIRL.  Song.  Poetry  by  Mart  Mark 

-L  Lemon  ;  music  by  0.  Baiuu.  Very  easy,  tuneful,  and  pleasing  Is  this  song 
for  mezzo-soprano. 

f\^E  WISH  FOR  THEE.  Ballad.  Poetry  by G.  Curtis; 

music  by  W.  T.  WiuaHTON.  In  Mr,  Wrighton’s  familiar  style,  and  good 
of  its  kind. 

rpiIE  CHRISTIAN’S  GOOD  NIGHT.  Song.  Poetry  by 

-L  MIS.S  F.  DOUDNEY ;  music  by  Mn^s  Linds .\Y.  All  the  characteristics  with 
which  we  must  ever  associate  the  name  of  Miss  Lindsay  (Mrs.  Worthington 
Bliss)  are  here  manifested  in  a  very  prominent  degree,  and  the  song  is  one  her 
admirers  will  take  to  immensely. 

PUSSY’S  TEA  PARTY.  Song.  Poetry  by  J.  S.  Lyons; 

mosic  by  W.  F.  Taylor.  “  An  easy  comic  song,  gorgeously  Qlnstrated.” 
■— Vide^Hie  Quten,  Lady’s  Newspaper.  3s.  each.  Poet  free  at  half  price  in 
stamps. 

TV/TESSRS.  COCKS  &  CO.,  of  New  Burlington  Street, 

i-VX  have  just  Issued  a  CATALOGUE  of  PIANOFORTE  MUSIC  by  Brinlby 
RiCHARDe  and  George  Frederick  West.  A  list  of  more  than  500  of  the 
works,  both  original  and  transcript,  of  these  eminent  composers  is  presented  to 
the  public  post  free.  So  wide  a  range  for  selection,  where  all  is  excellent,  cannot 
but  be  serviceable  to  both  teachers  and  amateurs. — Vide  the  Hudder^ld  WeeLlf 
News. 

IV/f  USIC  collected  daily,  and  forwarded  promptly,  post  free, 

JAX  at  half  price.— London  :  Robert  Cocks  A  Co.,  New  Burlington  Street. 

JOHN  STUART  MILL:  his  Life  and  Works.  Con¬ 
sisting  of  Articles,  with  additions,  reprinted  from  the  Examiner  A 
Sketch  of  his  Life,  by  R.  R.  Fox  Bourne.  His  Career  at  the  India  House,  by 
W.  T.  Thornton,  C.B.  His  Moral  Character,  by  Herbert  Spencer.  His 
Botanical  Studies,  by  Henry  Tmmen,  M.B.  His  Miscellaneous  Criticisms,  by 
Wm.  Mlvto,  M.A.  His  Work  in  Philosophy,  by  J.  H.  Levy.  His  Studies  in 
Morals  and  Jnrisprudence,  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Hunter, M.A.  His  Work  in  Political 
Economy,  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Cairnes,  M.A.  His  Influence  at  the  Universities,  by 
Prof.  Hy.  FAWCMrr,  M.P.  His  Influence  as  a  Practical  Politician,  by  Mrs. 
Fawcett.  His  Relation  to  Positivism,  by  Frederic  Harrison.  His  Position 
»s  a  Philosopher,  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Hunter,  M.A.  Together  with  “  Advice  to 
Land  Reformers  ”  and  “  Should  Public  Bodies  be  required  to  Sell  their  Lands, 
by  J.  S.  Mill.  8vo.  75  pp.,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

London :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand,  W.C. 


I^HE  WOMAN  QUESTION :  Papers  Reprinted  from 

L  the  Examiner.  The  Female  Franchise.  Women’s  Electoral  Disabilities, 
rordi  of  Weight.  The  Vice  of  Contentment.  Women  and  War.  Women  Md 
rork.  Dowries.  The  Law  of  Breach  of  Promise.  The  Novel-Readlng 
isease.  Rising  in  Life.  The  Education  of  Women.  Mothers  Wrongs, 
spp.,  8vo.,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. ;  cloth  2s.,  by  post  2s.  2d. 

London :  E.  DALLOW,  U6  Strand,  W.C. 
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HAFIZ  of  SHIRAZ.  Selections  from  his  Poems, 

TransUlel  from  the  Persian  by  Herman  Bioxnsix.  With  Preface  by 
A.  S.  Biciwell.  Demy  4to.,  pp.  xx. — 884,  printed  on  fine  stout  plate 

IM^r,  with  appropriate  Oriental  bordering  In  gold  and  colour,  and  Illus* 

tratlons  by  J.  R.  Herbert,  R.A.,  42i. 

JONAS  Fisher  ;  a  Poem  in  Brown  and  White. 

Crow'll  8ro.,  pp.  ix.— 243,  cloth,  8i. 

CHINESE  LANGUAGE  and  LITERATURE.  Two 

Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  by  R.  K.  Douglas,  of 
the  British  Museum,  and  Professor  of  Cliinese  at  King’s  College.  Crown 
8vo.,  pp.  118,  cloth,  5s. 

SKETCHES  of  ANGLO-JEWISH  HISTORY.  By 

James  Picciotto.  Demy  8vo.,  pp.  xi.— 420,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  12j. 

Tlie  HISTORY”  of  INDIA,  from  the  Earliest  Period. 

By  J.  Talboys  Wheeler.  Vol.  IV.  Port  I.— India  under  Mussulman 
Rule.  8vo.,  pp.  xxxii.— 420,  cloth,  14.f. 

The  Gi^RA  LINDA  BOOK.  From  a  Manuscript  of 

the  Thirteenth  Century,  with  the  permission  of  the  Proprietor,  C.  OtTCR 
DR  Linden,  of  the  Held^.  The  Original  Frisian  Text,  as  verified  by  Dr. 
J.  O.  Ottkma,  accompanied  by  an  English  Version  of  Dr.  Ottema’s  Dutch 
Tran.slation.  By  Wiluam  R.  Sanobach.  8vo.,  pp.  xxxlv.— 268,  cloth,  64. 

KASHMIR  and  KASHGHAR :  a  Narrativ'^e  of  the 

Journey  of  the  Embassy  to  Kashghar  in  1873-74.  By  H.  W.  Bellew,  C.S.I. 
Demy  8vo.,  pp.  xxxii.— 420,  cloth,  I64. 

The  INTERNATIONAL  NUMISMATA  ORIEN- 

TALIA.  Part  II.  The  URTUKf  TURKUMAns.  By  Stanley  Lank 
Poole.  Royal  4to.,  pp.  xll.— 44,  and  6  Plates,  94. 

a  retrospect  of  the  RELIGIOUS  LIFE  of 

ENGLAND ;  or,  Church,  Puritanism,  and  Free  Inquiry.  By  J.  J. 
Tayler,  B.A.  Re-issued,  with  an  lutrodoctory  Chapter  on  Rooent 
Development,  by  James  Martineau,  LL.D.,  D.D.  1  vol.  post  8vo.,  cloth, 
7s.  6d. 

Published  by  “  The  Celestial  Empire  ”  Offlo'*  at  Shanghai. 

The  TREATY  RIGHTS  of  the  P’OREIGN 

MEnCHANT  nnd  tlK>  TRANSIT  SYSTEM  in  CHINA ;  ronsiitaed  with 
special  reference  to  the  Views  and  Opinions  of  Her  Majesty's  Board  of 
Trade,  H.M.’s  late  and  present  Representative  in  Peking,  the  Tsoug  li 
Yam^n,  the  Foreign  Inspectorate-General  of  Chineae  MMritime  Customs, 
and  the  Bhanghai  Chamber  of  Commeroe.  Bupported  throughont  by 
Oflicial  Documents,  partly  unpublished,  by  Johannes  Von  OuMrACH. 
8vo.,  stiff  covers,  pp.  xvili.-421, 10«.  0d. 

VERSES  and  VERSELETS.  By  a  Lover  of  Nature. 

Fcp.  8 VO.,  pp.  vli.-87,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Tlie  NARRATIVES  of  the  MISSION  of  GEORGE 

BOOLE,  B.C.8.,  to  th«  TESHO  LAMA,  and  of  the  JOtTENET  of 
THOMAS  MANNING  to  LHASA.  Edited,  with  Notes,  and  Introduction, 
and  Lives  of  Mr.  Bogle  and  Mr.  Manning,  by  Clements  R.  Markham, 
C.B.,  P.R.S,  [tihortfy. 

The  INDIAN  SONG  of  SONGS.  From  the  San¬ 
skrit  of  the  Gita  Govinda  of  Jayadeva.  By  Edwin  Arnold.  M.A., 
F.R.G.S.,  University  College.  Oxford,  formerly  Principal  of  Poona  Ofllege, 
and  Fellow  of  the  University  of  Bomliay.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xvi.-144, 
cloth,  5s. 

“  The  verse  has  a  richness  and  a  melody  snifleient  to  captivate  the  senses  of  tlie 
dullest.” — Standard. 

The  HISTORY”  of  CO-OPERATION  in  ENG- 

LAND ;  its  Literature  and  its  Advocates.  By  George  Jacor  Holy- 
OAKK.  Vol.  I.  Tlie  Pioneer  Period — 1812  to  1844.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xll.- 
420,  cloth,  64. 

The  MARTYRDOM  of  MAN.  By  Winwood  Rbade. 

Second  Eklition.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  viii.-544,  cloth,  74.  t»d. 

SHAKESPEARE  and  the  EMBLEiVI- WRITERS  : 

an  Exposition  of  their  Similarities  of  Thought  and  ExpreMion.  Pre- 
cede<l  by  a  view  of  the  Emi)lem-Book  Literiiture  down  to  A.D.  1116.  By 
Henry  Green,  M.A.  In  1  vol.,  pp.  xvi.-572,  profusely  illustrated  with 
Woodcuts  and  Photolitb.  Plates,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth  gilt,  large 
medium  8vo.,  £1  II4.  6(/.;  large  imperial  8vo.,  £2  124.  3d. 

The  HOMES  of  OTHER  DAYS  :  a  History  of  Do- 

mestic  Manners  and  Sentiments  during  the  Middle  Ages.  By  Thomas 
WiuoHT,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.B.A.  With  Illustrations  from  the  Illnmlnatioas 
in  Contemporary  Manuscripts  and  other  Sources,  drawn  and  engraved  by 
F.  W.  Fairholt,  Esq.,  F.SA.  Medium  8vo.,  850  Woodcuts,  pp.  xv.-612, 
cloth,  214. 

The  YIESSENGER ;  a  Poem.  By  Thomas  Sinclair, 

M.A.  Fcap.  8vo.,  pp.  174,  cloth,  bs. 

“  Hi^Iy  interesting  poem.” — PiU  Mull  Oasette. 

“  Poanessee  inda))itable  gifts  In  writing.”— Afw/emy. 

“  Really  harmonious  utterance.”  —Globe. 

“  Writer  of  striking  originality.” —  Citil  Ssrvice  Oasette. 

The  CELT,  the  ROMAN,  and  the  SAXON :  a  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Early  Inhabitants  of  Britain  down  to  the  Conversion  of  the 
Anglo-Boxons  to  Christianity.  Illustrated  by  the  Ancient  Remains  brought 
to  Light  by  Recent  RaKarcL  By  Thomas  Wiuuut,  Esq.,  MJL.,  FJ3.A., 
lie.  Third  Edition,  carefully  reidsed,  with  Additions.  Crown  8vo.,  with 
nearly  300  Engravings,  pp.  xiv.-562,  cloth,  144. 

The  BOOK  of  NATURAL  LAWS.  A  System  of 

Mental  Philosophy  and  Social  Economy ;  a  Guide  to  the  Conduct  of 
Human  Life.  By  Wiluam  Whitworth.  Crown  8vd.,  pp.  viil.>336,  cloth, 
24. 3d.  _ 
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The  First  Number  will  appear  in  March. 

HE  LANGHAM  MAGAZINE.  Edited  by  the 

Rev.  C.  VOYSEY,  B.A.  Price  2s.  6d.  Monthly. 

CONTEXTS. 

1.  Introductory.  By  the  Eorron. 

2.  The  Future  of  Asia.  By  Professor  F.  W.  Newmax. 

3.  Thoughts  on  Strikes  and  Trade  Unions.  By  the  Rev.  BnooEE 

Lambekt,  Vicar  of  Tamworth. 

4.  Health  and  Holiday  Haunts.  Cheltenham. 

6.  The  Agricultural  Rip  Van  Winkle.  By  W.  E.  Bear. 

6.  The  Course  of  True  Love.  (Founded  on  Fact.)  By  Ascott 

R.  Hope. 

7.  The  Primitive  State  of  Man  as  evidenced  chiefly  by  Pre-Historic 

Remains  in  Europe.  By  Edward  Clodd,  F.rA.S. 

8.  Religion.  By  the  EorroR. 


HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS 


LIFE  OP  BEV.  B.  S.  HAWKEB. 

The  VICAR  of  MORWENSTOW :  a  Memoir 

of  the  late  Rev.  R.  S.  Hawker.  By  the  Rev.  S.  BAUixu-GorLD,  M.A.  With 
Portrait.  One  Volume,  post  8vo.,  price  10a.  6d. 

WILLIAM  GODWIN :  his  Friends  and  Con¬ 
temporaries.  With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles  of  the  Handwriting  of  Godwin 
and  his  Wife.  By  C.  Ke(1ax  Paul.  Two  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  cloth,  price  28a. 

“  Mr.  Paul  may  securely  count  upon  all  the  applause  that  attends  first-rate 
literary  work.  He  shines  as  the  accomplished  literary  craftsman— clear-headed 
and  clear-sighted,  diligent,  accurate,  and  compendious.  .  .  .  Mr.  Paul  has  ac¬ 
complished  a  great  task  with  exemplary  thoroughness,  and  his  name  w'ill  be 
Indtnulubly  oonnucted  with  that  of  the  subject  of  his  biography.  His  work 
rivals  any  pemance  in  interest,  and  surpasses  every  romance  in  variety.  It  is 
beautifully  printed,  and  adorned  with  photographs  from  noble  portraits  of  God¬ 
win  and  Mary  Wollstonecraft  by  Northcote  and  Ople,  the  property  of  Sir  Percy 
Shelley A  thenaeu  m . 

The  GENIUS  of  CHRISTIANITY  UNVEILED. 

By  Wiixi AM  Godwin.  Being  Essays  never  before  published.  Edited,  with 
H  Preface,  by  C.  Keuan  Paul.  One  volume,  crown  8vo.,  price  It.  &d, 

“  Few  have  thought  more  clearly  and  directly  than  William  Godwin,  or  ex¬ 
pressed  their  reflection  with  more  simplicity  and  unreserve.”— A’jrammpr. 

“  The  deliberate  thoughts  of  Godwin  deserve  to  be  put  before  the  world  for 
reading  and  consideration.” — Athemeum, 

SHELLEY  MEMORIALS  from  AUTHENTIC 

SOURCES.  By  Lady  Shelley.  With  (now  first  printed)  an  Essay  on 
Christianity  by  Percy  Bvbhhe  Shelley.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8to.,  with 
Portrait,  price  Us. 

The  EASTERN  MENACE,  or  SHADOWS  of 

COMING  EVENTS.  By  Lieut. -Colonel  Arthur  Cory,  Bengal  Staff  Corps. 
Crown  8 VO.,  cloth,  price  5#. 

An  ably  written  book.” — Army  and  Xavy  Gazette. 

A  very  clover  little  \yo6\s.."— standard. 

•‘We  welcome  Colonel  Cory’s  singidarly  able  work  as  a  valuable  addition  to 
Uie  existing  stock  of  knowledge  on  Central  Asiatic  iKilitics.”— 

“  Colonel  Cory  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Asi^  question.”— Ax«/ni//e/’. 

ABOUT  MY  FATHER’S  BUSINESS;  Work 

Amidst  the  Sick,  the  Sad,  and  the  Sorrowing.  By  Thomas  Archer.  Crown 
8vo.,  cloth,  price  6s, _ _ 
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KIRKES’  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Eighth  Edition,  with  230  Illustrations,  poet  8vo.,  price  12s.  6d. 

Handbook  of  physiology.  By  William  Senhouse 

Kirku,  M.D.  Eighth  Edition.  Revised  and  Edited.  By  W.  Morrant 
Baker,  F.R.C.S.,  Lecturer  on  Physiology  and  Assistant-Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholb* 
mew's  Hospital,  and  Surgeon  to  the  Evelina  Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


Now  ready,  8vo.,  price  2r.6</. 

rilE  VICTORIA  NYANZA,  a  FIELD  for  MISSIONARY 

-I-  ENTERPRISE.  By  Edwaiu)  Hutchixsox,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  the 
Slave  Trade  of  East  Africa.” 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


New  Edition,  imp.  16mo.,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  illustrated,  price  6«. 

[E  BOY’S  HOLIDAY  BOOK.  By  the  Rev. 

Fuller, 


-t-  Fuller.  Containing  simple  instructions  how  to  play  all  kinds  of  Games, 
whether  in  the  fields,  the  woods,  the  rivers,  the  play-ground,  within  doors,  or  at 
the  fireside— including  Scientific  Amusements,  ChemLstrj',  Photography,  Leger¬ 
demain,  Enigmas,  Charades,  Ac. 

London  ;  WILLIAM  TEGG  Si  CO.,  Pancras  Lane,  Gicapside. 


Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  14, 
1875,  against  the  Government  Flogging  Bill. 

Of  this  speech,  Mr.  John  BiHaiiT  says;— “  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor's  speech  on  the 
Flogging  Bill  last  yoar  entirely  destroyeil  the  case  for  the  measure.” 

Also,  In  same  cover, 

CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT  IN  THE  NAVY. 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Tayt/ir  in  the  House  of  Commons,  July  13,  1875, 
on  moving  for  Retiums. 

“It  is  not  often  that  we  find  ourselves  in  accord  with  the  Hon.  Member  for 
Leicester,  bat  on  this  occasion  we  certainly  are  entirely  with  him.” 

Army  and  Eavy  Gazette. 

”  The  thunks  of  every  man  and  boy  in  the  service  are  due  to  the  Hon.  Member 
for  I^eioestcr  for  Ills  efforts  to  throw  the  liglit  of  public  opinion  on  Crime  and 
Punishment  in  the  Navy.”— Seixice  Gazette. 
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FIRST-CLASS  SUBSCRIPTION, 

ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM. 

Commencing  at  any  date. 
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